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In spite of rigorous stage censorship the sixteenth-century drama was used 
for political purposes.' Intense nationalism, interest in legendary and 
historical subjects, love of the drama—these were characteristics of the 
' Elizabethan subjects that made it possible for the dramatists to indicate 
"political tendencies or to direct public propaganda. If current thought 
‘could not be openly declared in an age of strict censorship, it could be 
‘indicated on the stage by parallel or covert allusions. It is possible that 
"several members of Gray’s Inn, following a customary practice of the 
| time, wrote The Misfortunes of Arthur to reflect circumstances involved in 
Mary Stuart’s death. The play was presented before Queen Elizabeth at 
her court in Greenwich on 28 February 1588, approximately a year after 
‘the execution’. The title-page gives the name of the printer, Robert 
d Robinson, and the date 1587; the play was probably printed soon after the 


* See Virginia Crocheron Gildersleeve,-Government Regulation of the Elizabethan Drama 
iew York, 1908); R. B. Sharpe, The Real War of the Theaters (Boston, 1935); Edith 
ert, ‘Political Propaganda and Satire in A Midsummer Night’s Dream’, M.P., XXI 
(isan), 136-8. These discussions mention or treat fully the political aspect of numerous 
th-century plays. Articles that give political interpretations of individual Eliza- 
plays are too numerous to cite here. 

__ * Evangelia H. Waller, ‘A Possible Interpretation of The Misfortunes of Arthur’, 
ac. xv (1925), 219-45, thinks this play, presented when the relationship between 
and England was of vital importance, might have allusions to contemporary 
_ affairs in Scotland. She points out the following parallels. Garlois’s ghost, ‘dispoyled of 
| wife, of land, of life’, s ts a situation applicable to Darnley’s fate. Guinevere, like 
E, _ Mary Stuart, casts aside a husband for a lover. Further parallels between the Queens 
«are suggested by two passages in the play, one reflecting a Catholic faith and another 
to personal theft, exile, and flight. The conception of kingship and insistence 
_ upon punishment of traitors, departures from legendary material, reflect advice Elizabeth 
atl James. The Mordred-Arthur plot suggests James’s dislike of Bothwell, yet his 
to punish the trouble-making nobleman. Advice given by Fronia and Anghara t 


A 


pana by Arthur’s counsellors might be intended as a flattering echo of Elizabeth’s own 
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court presentation. Sufficient time had elapsed for the authors to risk 
treatment of a political situation that had long been a serious menace to 
England. Accustomed to hidden political meanings in drama, both Queen 
and subjects would not fail to understand the implications. 

The plot is simple. Arthur, King of Britain, returns home after nine 
years of wars. During this time, Mordred, his son, has been having an 
illicit relationship with Queen Gueneuora (Guinevere). When the Queen 
hears of the King’s arrival, she flees to a convent. Mordred prepares to 
seize the throne, ignoring his counsellors’ exhortations to effect a recon- 
ciliation with his father. Even though the usurper suffers defeat in the first 
battle, he rejects terms of peace that Gawin brings from Arthur, who is 
loath to fight his son. Mordred’s aggressiveness forces the King to battle 
a second time. Both father and son are killed. 

The introduction indicates the contemporary significance of the play : 

The matter which we purpose to present, 

Since streights of time our liberty controwles 

In tragike note the plagues of vice recounts. 

How sutes a Tragedie for such a time? 

Thus. For that since your sacred Maiestie 

In gratious hands the regall Scepter held 

All Tragedies are fled from State, to stadge.' 
The ‘plagues’, which refer to Mordred’s attempts to overthrow his father, 
suggest the efforts of Mary of Scotland to seize the English throne. Hence, 
the statement that the tragedy exists no longer in reality, only on the stage, 
is clear: the plots against Elizabeth that had as their impetus Mary Stuart 
ceased to exist after the execution, which was approximately a year before 
the presentation of this play. The Queen’s compunctious attitude—either 
real or pretended—toward the death sentence is well known. The authors 
purposely show that Elizabeth had no desire for the execution of Mary 
Stuart but that the insistent advice of counsellors compelled her to realize 
the necessity of taking effective steps to relieve the country of frequent and 
dangerous plots against the Queen’s life and against the welfare of England.’ 

Mary Stuart fled from Scotland in 1568. From that time until her execu- 
tion in 1587 she was the centre of plots to overthrow Queen Elizabeth, 
playing her part as defender of Catholicism.3 The possessor of a strong 
hereditary claim to the throne as the granddaughter of Henry VIII's 

$ hy ame 127-33. J. W. Cunliffe’s edition of The Misfortunes of Arthur, in Early 
English C al Tragedies (Oxford, 1912), is used for quotations in this paper. 

a various mediums, conduct of the Queen or of the government was often 
explained or defended during Elizabeth’s reign. Pertaining to the political situation 
discussed in this paper, see A Fustification of Queen Elizabeth in Relation to the Affair of 
Mary of Scots, Camden Society (London, 1867), a work of 1587 or 1588. 


3 J. E. Neale, Queen Elizabeth (New York, 1934), p. 275; A. F. Pollard, The History of 
England from the Accession of Edward VI to the Death of Elizabeth (New York, 1923), 


PP. 393-4- 
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eldest sister, Mary naturally received the support of the papal adherents, 
who wished to supplant the daughter of Anne Boleyn. A title by virtue of 
hereditary right had always carried much weight in the minds of the 
people ; therefore Mary’s claim could cause trouble to a Queen whose legi- 
timacy was not even recognized by the Catholics." As a rallying point for 
Catholic opposition, Mary continued to be a dangerous element as long as 
she lived. 

Attention has been called to the parallelism between Mordred and Mary 
Stuart indicated in the introduction; this parallelism is more clearly 
brought out in the play. The relationship between the usurper Mordred 
and his father suggests the kinship between the plotting Mary and Eliza- 
beth. Arthur finds it hard ‘to bid the battayle’ to his ‘proper bloud’.+ These 
words bring to mind the attitude of Elizabeth, who, in defending Mary, 
frequently called attention to the fact that they were cousins.3 Furthermore, 
Mordred’s statement that 


Ech Crowne is made of that attractiue moulde, 
That of it selfe it drawes a full defence+ 


is certainly applicable to Mary’s hereditary claim, which, as has already 
been said, was a magnetic force for Elizabeth’s enemies. Again, the futile 
aggressiveness of Mordred is similar to the recklessness with which Mary 
made one attempt after another to overthrow Elizabeth. Conan, the 
conventional counsellor, argues against Mordred’s usurpation. Mordred 


answers : 
What? shall I stande whiles Arthur sheads my bloode? 
And must I yeelde my necke vnto the Axe? 
. . » who woulde sustaine 
A baser life, that may maintaine the best? 
We cannot part the Crowne: A regall Throne 
Is not for two: The Scepter fittes but one. 
But whether is the fitter of vs two, 
That must our swordes decerne: and shortly shall.s 


Later the rebel voices the same attitude : 


What foole, to liue a yeare or twaine in rest, 
Woulde loose the state, and honour of a Crowne ?® 


? Elizabeth was declared Queen of England by Henry VIII’s will, which was made 
legal by parliamentary sanction. The claim was further supported by the ‘Act of Recogni- 
tion of the Queen’s Title’, passed soon after Elizabeth’s accession. Henry VIII excluded 
the Stuart descendants of Margaret, his eldest sister, from the succession, but the Catholics 
disregarded the legality of the exclusion. 

* The Misfortunes of Arthur, ha I, i, 39-40. The next two lines, ‘Great i is the loue, which 
nature doth inforce from kin o kin, but most from sire to sonne’, do not weaken the 
suggested parallelism. Elizabeth’. s consideration of her kinship with Mary was in all likeli- 
hood a pose ; hence these lines do not belie the situation. 

3 The Letters of Queen Elizabeth, ed. G. B. Harrison (London, 1935), p. 52; Camden’s 
Elizabeth (London, 1688), pp. 111, 126, 365. 

4 The Misfortunes of Arthur, 1, ii, 89-90. 


5 Ibid., I, ii, 43-43; 48-53. 6 Ibid., I, iii, 77-8. 
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These lines suggest the restless ambition with which Mary turned from 
one plot to another, each time thrusting herself nearer her own doom.* 
The hope that lay in plans for her freedom or for Elizabeth’s overthrow 
oftentimes blinded her to the actual impossibilities of her situation. 

These parallels become more pertinent when the major characters are 
examined in relation to the sources and to history. Taking for the plot of 
their play a story from the Arthurian legend as presented in Malory and 
Geoffrey,? the authors treated it in true Senecan fashion, with free transla- 
tions of many lines from plays of the Roman dramatist.3 The lines quoted 
in this paper as having political import were not taken from Seneca, and 
the thought in them deviates from that in the legendary material. It is 
significant that in passages suggesting contemporary affairs the authors 
ignored the sources or shifted the emphasis of the borrowed material. 

It seems probable that the authors modified the legendary characters for 
political purposes. In the play the ability of Arthur, who represents 
Elizabeth, is contrasted with the weakness of Mordred, who represents 
Mary. The difference between the King and the usurper is stressed by 
Gawin : 

Remember Arthurs strength, his conquestes late, 
His fierie mynde, his high aspiring heart. 

Marke then the oddes : he expert, you vntried : 
He ripe, you greene.4 


Mordred’s inferiority is stressed : 
Striue not aboue your strength: for where your force 


Is ouer matchte with your attempts, it faints, 
And fruitlesse leaues, what bootlesse it began.5 


Then the usurper is told that there is a better choice than the rebellion 
against a superior force : 


For Arthurs fame, and vallure’s such, as you 
Should rather imitate, or at the least 

Enuie, if hope of better fansies failde. 

For whereas Enuie raignes, though it repines, 
Yet doth it feare a greater then it selfe.® 


' T. F. Henderson, Mary Queen of Scots (London, 1905), II, 541-604. The futility of 
Mary’s plotting is revealed in these pages. As early as 13 June 1586, when Knollys wrote 
to Cecil (Calendar of the State Papers Relating to Scotland and Mary, Queen of Scots, Il, 
431), the behaviour of Elizabeth’s captive was indicated : ‘And it is great vanity to think 
she will be by courtesy, or bridled by fear, from bringing the French to Scotland, 
or employing money, men of war, and friendship to satisfy her “‘bluddye appetyte to 
shede the blude” of her enemies’. eee? 

2 H. C. Grumbine, in the introduction to his edition of the play (Litterar-historische 
Forschungen, Berlin, 1900), discusses the source material in detail. See also Cunliffe’s 
Early English Classical Tragedies, p. xc. P 

3 Grumbine, p. 52, states that out of the 2192 lines of the play 300 are free translations 
of Seneca’s plays. 

4 The Misfortunes of Arthur, I, iii, 48-51. 

5 Ibid., I, iii. 124-6. 6 IJbid., I, iii, 26-30. 
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In Malory and Geoffrey there is no elaboration of the contrast between 
Mordred and Arthur as is found in the play. The obvious reason for the 
modification is to call special attention to Elizabeth’s superiority as set over 
against Mary’s deficiency in character and ability. Even apart from the fact 
that Queen Elizabeth may have deserved credit, she received much praise 
—often obsequious—because her nature demanded it. The authors, like 
other playwrights, knew the weight of encomium. 

Further divergence from the legendary source is evident in Arthur’s 
attitude toward his son. After Mordred’s defeat in the first battle Arthur, 
with generosity of spirit, offers reconciliation, overlooking his son’s faults. 
The royal father places love for Mordred above that for his Crown even 
though the rebellious Prince sweeps all else aside in a persistent attempt to 
satisfy his ambition. When Gawin comes as spokesman for King Arthur, 
Mordred says to him: 

Speake brother : what commaundment sends my Sire? 
What message doe you bring? My life, or death?" 
Gawin answers : 


A message farre vnmeete, most needefull tho. 
The Sire commaunds not, where the Sonne rebels : 
His loue descends too deepe to wish your death.? 


Then Mordred’s statement, 
And mine ascends to high to wish his life3 
provokes the following answer : 


Yet thus he offreth : though your faults be great, 
And most disloyall to his deepe abuse : 
Yet yeelde your selfe: he’il be as prone to grace, 
As you to ruth: An Uncle, Sire, and Liedge. 
And fitter were your due submission done, 
Then wrongfull warres to reaue his right and Realme.4 
The Arthurian legend is not followed here. In Geoffrey, Arthur has no 
mercy on Mordred, desiring to wreak vengeance as soon as he hears of the 
rebel’s usurpation; and there is no mediator sent to offer pardon to 
Mordred.s Likewise, in Malory ‘King Arthur was passing glad, that he 
might be avenged upon Sir Mordred’.* Two knights are sent to make a 
treaty with Mordred for a ‘month day’, but only with the purpose of allow- 
ing the King time to receive aid from Lancelot. When Arthur leaves for a 
parley with Mordred, he tells his men what to do if any sword is drawn: 
‘Look ye come on fiercely, and slay that traitor, Mordred, for I in no wise 
trust him’.7 
' The 4 of Arthur, he iii, 5-6. 
? Ibid., II, iii, 7-9. 3 Ibid., II, iii, 10. 4 Ibid., I, iii, 11-16. 


5 Geoffrey’ 's Histories of the Kings of Britain, one ed., pp. 197-9. 
§ Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur, Everyman ed., II, 384. 7 Ibid., Il, 385. 
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Thus, it is evident that Arthur of the play—who, with magnanimity of 
spirit, is as ‘prone to grace’ as Mordred ‘to ruth’—is changed from the 
legendary character, who ruthlessly and unhesitatingly desires vengeance. 
Elizabeth’s apparent attempt to protect Mary might well explain the 
reason for the change. When Mary Stuart escaped from her Scottish 
captivity and fled into England, Elizabeth’s actions were indicative of a 
desire to treat her with honour and consideration. As counsellors were 
seriously considering what to do with the royal fugitive, the English 
Queen was professing commiseration for her.? Even after Mary’s attitude 
was unmistakable, Elizabeth protected her cousin when parliament insisted 
on execution. The Parliament that met in 1572, after the Ridolfi plot, 
clamoured for Mary’s death. Persuasion, reasoning, and coercion were 
tried in an attempt to make the Queen see the necessity of making Mary 
pay the penalty of treason ; but the bill, even in its forced modified form, 
was vetoed as it came to Elizabeth on the closing day of the session.} Ten 
years or more had passed when public demand again pressed Elizabeth for 
action against Mary. Continued attempts to destroy the English Queen 
resulted in the Bond of Association formed in 1584 to ‘withstand and 
revenge to the uttermost all such malicious actions and attempts against her 
majesty’s most royal person’.4 When effort was made to legalize the Bond 
in the next Parliament, Elizabeth again interfered ; the proposed act was 
redrafted so as to give more protection to Mary from private vengeance 
and the Bond of Association modified to conform with it.s Greater than 
ever was the pressure on the Queen at the Parliament of 1586, after the 
Babington plot had been revealed. Both houses petitioned unanimously 
for Mary’s death, but still Elizabeth hesitated to sign the execution 
warrant.® 

The insistence of parliament upon action against Mary, and Elizabeth’s 
reluctance to accede to public demand, are reflected in the play. When 
Cador advises immediate action against Mordred, Arthur answers : 


But as for warres, insooth my flesh abhorres, 
To bid the battayle to my proper bloud.7 


* Camden, op. cit., pp. 110-2; The State Papers and Letters of Sir Ralph Sadler, ed. 
Arthur Cliffo (Edin h, 1809), III, 328-35; Calendar of State Papers Relating to 
Scotland, II, 418-9. 

2 Ibid., pp. 110-12; Neale, op. cit., pp. 161, 166; Theodore Maynard, Queen Elizabeth 
(Milwaukee, 1940), Pp. 173. 
Neale, op. cit » Bp. 198-201 ; William Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England 

(London, 1806), p. "78 2. 
4 vo — and Other Constitutional Documents, ed. G. W. Prothero (Oxford, 


oe , 
ie. cit., p. 387. 
Ibid., pp. 304-8; Camden, op. cit., pp. 363-8, gives the parliamentary arguments for 
1 8 execution and Elizabeth’s answers. 


The Misfortunes of Arthur, 111, i, 39-40. 
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The King, however, is reminded of the duty to his realme: 


A King ought alwaies to preferre his Realme, 
Before the loue he beares to kin or sonne.* 


Can blinde affection so much bleare the wise, 
Or loue of gracelesse Sonne so witch the Sire? 
That what concernes the honour of a Prince 
With Countries good and Subiects iust request, 
Should lightly be contemned by a King ?? 


Cador goes further by stressing the importance of discipline in Kings : 


Nor worse a vice then lenetie in Kings, 
Remisse indulgence soone vndoes a Realme. 
He teacheth how to sinne, that winkes at sinnes, 
And bids offend, that suffereth an offence. 
The onely hope of leaue increaseth crimes, 
And he that pardoneth one, emboldneth all 
To breake the Lawes.3 
These lines reflect the desire on the part of parliament for the Queen to 
decide that Mary must be executed, for by avoiding the issue, as she had 
done for fifteen years, Elizabeth was leaving the way open for continued 
plots. ‘The Queen’s subjects were familiar with the royal method of vacilla- 
tion. Four times the order for Norfolk’s execution was signed and revoked. 
Likewise Elizabeth wavered in decision during Mary’s last days. As her 
counsellors turned their energies toward the execution, Elizabeth could not 
make up her mind. She recalled the commissioners from Fotheringay, 
where Mary’s trial was being conducted, and ordered that judgment against 
Mary be suspended. When the commissioners returned to London, she 
changed her mind, and the trial proceeded.4 In blaming Elizabeth for 
lack of discipline in the problem concerning Mary, the authors stress the 
fact that it was not the Queen who wanted the execution. 
In the play Arthur gives another angle to the problem: 
To spoile my sonne were to dispoile my selfe : 
Oft, whiles we seeke our foes, we seeke our foiles. 
Let’s rather seeke how to allure his minde 
With good deserts: deserts may winne the worst.5 


These lines suggest a very important element in the execution of Mary— 

that of inviting trouble from enemies. Elizabeth had not learned the lesson 

of safety in a day. Her first impulse, after Mary’s arrival in England, was 

to invite the fugitive to court.® In order to discourage rebellion against 

authority, Elizabeth wished to give Mary the respect and protection due 
' The Misfortunes of Arthur, III, i, 45-6. 2 Ibid., III, i, 186-90. 


3 Ibid., III, i, 62-8. 4 Neale, op. cit., p. 273. 
5 The Misfortunes of Arthur, LI, i, 89-92. 6 Neale, op. cit., p. 161. 
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an anointed Queen and kinswoman and to require the regency to recog- 
nize her as Queen of Scotland. Restrained from such folly by wise coun- 
sellors, the English Queen grew more circumspect. She hoped for some 
solution to the problem. As long as no successful plan for the restoration of 
Mary could be evolved, Elizabeth realized that a guarded claimant in Eng- 
land was safer than an unguarded one elsewhere.' Later, as the clamour 
increased for sentence against Mary, who continued to be involved in 
deadly plots, Elizabeth realized that the execution would be ample excuse 
for resistance of any nature from her enemies. Mary’s death might well 
spring back upon Elizabeth, for the Catholic nations who supported the 
Stuart claimant with the idea of overthrowing Elizabeth could assume the 
attitude that sovereignty, no matter how guilty, was not subject to earthly 
judgment. Elizabeth, like Arthur, was aware of the danger of the situation. 

Cador’s ensuing argument, however, shows what English statesmen 
maintained to be true of Mary’s case : there was no solution for Elizabeth’s 
safety as long as Mary lived: 


I neuer yet sawe hurt so smoothly heald, 
But that the skarre bewraid the former wound : 
Yea, where the salue did soonest close the skinne, 
The sore was oftner couered vp than cur’de. 
Which festering deepe and filde within, at last 
With sodaine breach grew greater than at first. 
What then for mindes, which haue reuenging moodes, 
And ne’r forget the crosse they forced beare? 
Whereto if reconcilement come, it makes 
The t’one secure, whiles t’other workes his will. 
Attonement sield defeates, but oft deferres 
Reuenge : beware a reconciled foe.? 


Summarizing what has been said thus far, we have the play presenting 
on the one hand a King, who, in spite of the rebellion of his son, hesitates 
to take action against his ‘proper bloud’ and who realizes that to ‘spoile’ his 
son is to ‘dispoile’ himself ; and presenting on the other hand counsellors 
who argue for immediate action against the usurper, for disregard of com- 
passion in the face of duty to the realm, for strict discipline of kings, and 
for necessity of realizing the dangers of a reconciled foe. We have seen how 
the source material was disregarded or changed, seemingly to reflect 
circumstances involved in Mary Stuart’s death. It is significant that 
Gueneuora disappears in the fourth scene of the play; from there the 
domestic quality of the legend is ignored for the sake of emphasis on the 
Mordred-Arthur plot. The political aspect of the play is even more 
definitely indicated by a consideration of the profession of the authors, by 


1 Neale, op. cit., 
2 The peels of a. III, i, 109-20. 
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an examination of several additional passages that seem pertinent to the 
play, and by the time of the dramatic presentation. 

Francis Bacon is the only one of the authors of the play who is still well- 
known. His political position indicates that he shared the general attitude 
toward Mary, the one seemingly expressed in this play. He entered parlia- 
ment in 1584 and sat for Taunton in the Parliament that met on 29 October 
1586, to help Elizabeth make the decision against Mary. In this same year 
he became a bencher of Gray’s Inn. He was always a strong advocate for 
pressure against Catholics and was in close contact with Burghley and 
Walsingham, two men who strongly urged Mary’s execution. In 1576 
Bacon was in France with Sir Amias Paulet, ambassador at the French 
court. He continued to be friendly with Paulet, who was Mary Stuart’s 
keeper from 1585 until her death. The other six authors of the play— 
Thomas Hughes, Christopher Yelverton, John Lancaster, William 
Fulbecke, Nicholas Trotte, Francis Flower—are no longer significant. The 
recorded details of their lives would be pointless here. Quite sufficient for 
the purpose of this discussion is the knowledge that they belonged to 
Gray’s Inn, one of the four legal societies, whose members were closely 
associated with politics. 

‘There has assuredly been no period of English history in which the 
relations between law and politics have been more intimate than the age of 
Bacon and Coke.’* Queen Elizabeth did not fail to recognize the impor- 
tance of lawyers ; on the other hand the members of Gray’s Inn and Inner 
Temple sought to entertain her. Well-known to the student of Elizabethan 
drama is the Queen’s remark that Gray’s Inn was ‘an House she was much 
beholden unto, for that it did always study for some sports to present to 
her’.2 Indeed, the lawyers did sometimes study to entertain their Queen 
for a purpose. How the Inner Temple used Gorboduc for political reasons 
was recognized long ago.3 Gismond of Salerne, acted at the Inner Temple 
in 1567-8, and Jocasta, presented at Gray’s Inn in 1566, have lines that 
might well bear political import.4 In a day when drama was used to direct 
public thought the lawyers, who were interested in current affairs, would 
find the stage an expedient political weapon. 

* A. W. Ward, ‘Some Political and Social Aspects of the Later Elizabethan and Earlier 
Stewart Period’, Cambridge History of English Literature, ed. A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller 
(New York, 1939), V, 409. 

2 Basil Brown, ane at Gray’s Inn (New York, 1921), Pp. xxvii. : 

3 L. H. Courtney, e Tragedy of Ferrex and Porrex’, Notes and Queries, 2nd ser., 
X (July-December, 1860), 261-3. ; 

4 That the stage was used to direct public thought or to teach political lessons is best 
recognized when the drama is studied as a whole, for isolated passages are frequently not 
convincing. Studied with the history of the period, certain political ideas that were often 
repeated on the stage become significant. Focasta (Act I, Chorus) contains two ideas that 


were used again and again : resentment of foreign foes and the necessity of unity ; Gismond 
of Salerne (IV, ii, 126-9, 169-70; V, i, 215-18) stresses the oft-repeated doctrine of 
allegiance, 
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The professional attitude of the authors toward Mary Stuart’s execution 
is indicated in the play: 

Geue Lawe the choice: let him die that deserues.' 
Wherefore since Mordreds crimes haue wrongd the Lawes 

In so extreame a sort, as is too strange: 

Let right and iustice rule with rigours aide, 

And worke his wracke at length, although too late : 

That damning Lawes, so damned by the Lawes, 

He may receiue his deepe deserued doome. 
So let it fare with all, that dare the like: 

Let sword, let fire, let torments be their end. 

Seueritie vpholds both Realme and ruie.? 


The legal aspect of Mary’s problem was not to be ignored. Mary main- 
tained that since sovereignty was not subject to earthly judgment sentence 
could not be pronounced upon her, no matter what she had done. Elizabeth 
could not ignore this prerogative of sovereign heads, but her lawyers 
found sufficient legal provision for the execution in the Act for the Queen’s 
Surety.3 Actually the lines just quoted reflect the assurance of legality 
necessary for the dangerous political situation of Mary’s death sentence. 

The following words between Arthur and Cador, concerning fidelity to 
the King in his attack on Mordred, suggest the doubts that most probably 
assailed Elizabeth’s mind in the crucial time and the parliamentary 
assurance of support: 


Cador. The Commons helpe the King. 
Arthur. They sometimes hurt. 

Cador. At least the Peeres. 

Arthur. Sield, if allegeance want. 

Cador. Yet Soueraigntie. 

Arthur. Not, if allegeance faile. 

Cador. Doubt not, the Realme is yours.4 


Obviously the play was written to be performed before the Queen a few 
weeks prior to the appearance of the Armada. A reference to the trouble 
with Spain is given in the following tribute to Elizabeth : 


The whiles O Cassiopaa gembright signe, 

Most sacred sight, and sweete Coelestiall starre, 

This Clymat’s ioy plac’d in imperiall throne 

With fragrant Oliue branche portending peace : 

And whosoe’r besides ye heauenly pow’rs 

(Her stately trayne with influence diuine, 

And milde aspect all prone to Bryttaines good) 

Foresee what present plauges doe threate this Isle : 
Preuent not this my wreake. For you their rest’s 


! The Misfortunes of Arthur, 111, i, 60. 2 Ibid., ILI, i, 75-83. 
3 Camden, op. cit., p. 346. 4 The Misfortunes of Arthur, U1, i, 156-9. 
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A happier age a thousand yeares to come: 

An age for peace, religion, wealth, and ease, 

When all the world shall wonder at your blisse 

That, that is yours." 
Mary’s death was not the end of Catholic efforts in England. Philip 
planned to subjugate Elizabeth and to destroy Protestanism. The nation 
supported its Queen when Catholic interests focused in plots involving 
Mary Stuart; it continued to express support when Catholic opposition 
was again proving dangerous. A play that sanctions the execution of Mary 
Stuart and recognizes the Queen’s superiority would be opportune in the 
anxious time preceding the coming of the Armada. 

The foregoing examination of The Misfortunes of Arthur has made 
evident the political aspect of the play. The emphasis placed on the 
Mordred-Arthur plot, the close parallels between the play and actual 
events, the specific references to Mary Stuart’s life in England, the diver- 
gence from sources, the interest of the authors in political affairs—all 
point toward the use of the legendary material of Arthur and Mordred for 
the purpose ‘of reflecting the situation involved in Mary Stuart’s execu- 
tion. The authors stressed the fact that Elizabeth sought to keep Mary 
alive but that her statesmen forced her to see the political necessity of the 
execution. The time was opportune for reviewing the situation. England’s 
trouble with Spain was a continuation of the hostile spirit that found in 
Mary Stuart’s claim a rallying point. When the same course of difficulties 
was coming to a climax, a play that justified Elizabeth’s actions and paid 
tribute to the Queen was seasonable. 


t The Misfortunes of Arthur, I, i, 54-66. 








JONSON AND JUVENAL 


By Katuryn A. McEvEN ' 


Ben Jonson was apparently by nature a satirist; he was certainly by 
preference and education a classicist. What, then, was more logical than 
that he should combine his natural penchant with his training and predilec- 
tions, and that in giving vent to his satirical tendencies he should turn to 
Horace and Juvenal, two classical satirists par excellence? In an earlier 
study,? in which I spoke of the satirical elements in Jonson’s non-dramatic 
poetry, I had occasion to comment upon the absence of regular or formal 
satire from it. I raised the question as to why Jonson, who had inherently 
the characteristics of a satirist, wrote no formal satire, his failure to do so 
being all the more striking in view of the fact that he painstakingly imitated 
several other classical genera. One reason I suggested was the order of the 
Bishops in 1599 restraining the writing of satire. A second reason | 
adopted from Oscar James Campbell, who has shown that during the 
period immediately subsequent to the order of the Bishops, Jonson turned 
to the writing of comical satire.s There were no restrictions on the 
composition of dramatic satire; in this medium, therefore, Jonson was 
free to castigate the age, laying bare the foibles and more serious faults 
of his contemporaries. But always a classicist, even when dramatizing 
the vices of his own day, he shows the influence of classical satirists. 
This influence has two aspects : similarity in phraseology and similarity in 
attitude. 

In this study I am concerned not so much with phraseology ‘ as with 
attitude. That in The Poetaster Jonson borrows from more than one of 
Horace’s satires is well known; that in Epicoene Truewit tries to dissuade 
Morose from marriage in language closely following Juvenal’s arraignment 
of woman in his sixth satire is equally well known. I am, therefore, arbi- 
trarily limiting my present investigations to the fundamental similarity 

* Owing to delays in mails, the author has been unable to read proofs.—Ed. R.E.S. 

; * Kathryn Anderson McEuen, Classical Influence upon the Tribe of Ben, Cedar Rapids, 
gy ely Cam bell, Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare's ‘Troilus and Cressida’, San 
Marino, California, Huntington Library Publications, 1938. Cf. the sentence, “But his 


comical satire . . . was designed to preserve the genius of formal satire and al! the 
important features of the salutary ridicule of vice and folly, which the restraining order of 
the bishops had brought to an abrupt close’, p. 14. 

4 To emphasize the dependence of Jonson upon Juvenal and Horace, I shall, however, 
call attention to verbal similarities. But I intend to concentrate upon the influence of 
Juvenal 
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between Jonson’s and Juvenal’s attitudes as evinced in the three comical 
satires Every Man Out of his Humour (1600), Cynthia’s Revels (1601), and 
The Poetaster (1602). 

Speaking of Jonson as a dramatic satirist, Schelling has described him as 
assuming ‘. . . a pose, the sublime assurance and arrogance of which is 
derived directly from the Roman satirist, Juvenal, whose bitterness, 
causticity and amazing command of invective Jonson admired above the 
qualities of all ancient authors’.' It is, then, this pose with which I am 
primarily concerned here—this pose as evinced in the three plays men- 
tioned above, in which Jonson puts into the mouths of certain characters 
the expression of his own ideas and opinions. It is not that he saw himself 
personally in the réles of Asper, Crites, and Horace. These characters 
merely voice his attitude—one which I hope to show reflects that of 
Juvenal. As has been said, ‘. . . the figure of the poet emerges into dis- 
tinctness, assailing them [Humours] now with sarcasm and invective as 
Asper, now with serene disdain as Horace, now with sorrowful indigna- 
tion as Crites’.? 

There are several valid reasons for inferring that Jonson thought highly 
enough of Juvenal to adopt not only his ideas and phraseology but also his 
satiric pose. First, Jonson owned both a printed and a manuscript copy of 
the Satires.3 Second, upon two occasions in the Conversations Drummond 
mentions Juvenal among the ancients whom Jonson recommended ;4 later, 
Drummond reports that Jonson ‘made Much . . . of the Grosse Turbat’,s 
which would seem to refer to Juvenal’s scathing fourth satire. Further- 
more, before the Dedication to Every Man In his Humour, Jonson used a 
quotation from Juvenal, ‘Haut tamen invideas vati quem pulpita pascunt’.® 
We are, therefore, safe in assuming that Jonson’s mind dwelt upon 
Juvenal and that he shared the admiration for this Latin satirist felt by 
other writers of his time.7 

The first example of the similarity of Jonson’s attitude to that of Juvenal 
is found in the Prologue to Ecery Man In his Humour, which might be con- 


' Felix Schelling, Foreign Influences in Elizabethan Plays, New York and London, 1923, 
p. 21. 

? Brinsley Nicholson and C. H. Herford, eds., Ben Jonson, London and New York, 
Mermaid Series, n.d., I. introduction, p. xii. 

3 C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson, Ben Jonson, Oxford, 1925, I. pp. 262, 263, 266. 

4 Paragraphs 2 and 8. 

5 Paragraph 18. 

® Sat. VII. 93. “Yet you need not begrudge the bard who gains his living from the play- 
house.’ When he first published Cyntiia’s Revels, he used this line and the preceding one 
as a motto for that play; but he later changed the motto for it and used the line quoted 

ve as a motto for E.M. 

7 In this connection, it should be noted that the English writers of formal satire during 
the 1590’s had commonly imitated Juvenal much more often and more meticulously than 
any other Latin satirist, and that in transferring satire from poetry to the drama Jonson 
carried over, along with methods and objects of ridicule, the Juvenalian spirit of the entire 
group of formal satirists. 
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sidered a general introduction to his comical satires. Here occur the lines 
stating the dramatist’s satiric purpose : 

But deeds, and language, such as men do use: 

And persons, such as comedy would choose, 


When she would show an image of the times, 
And sport with human follies, not with crimes. 


Such material he will treat instead of that popularized in previous drama; 
i.e., trite romantic subjects, unrealistic and difficult to stage. His plan is, in 
brief, to ignore the hackneyed subjects used by his predecessors and to deal 
with the actual doings of his contemporaries, bringing their faults into the 
open and making his characters employ ordinary, everyday speech.' The 
poet will not, however, attack actual persons in flaying his fellow-men ; he 
will, on the contrary, castigate types. He will not name names, but will 
create generalized characters portraying the faults he has in mind. For this 
purpose, his ‘humours’ stood him in good stead. Juvenal also, feeling that 
‘omne in praecipiti vitium stetit’? and considering that he should take the 
opportunity to expose evil, still keeps in mind the conventional thing to do 
in poetry—to pander to popular taste.3 This he refuses to do. The condi- 
tions being what they are and his indignation prompting him,‘ he cannot 
refrain from writing satire.5 But he will not follow the example of Lucilius. 
Instead of attacking individuals, he will expose contemporary foibles and 
vices ; and he will write of all the actions of mankind :° 


quidquid agunt homines, votum timor ira voluptas 
gaudia discursus, nostri farrago libelli est.7 


It seems likely that Jonson looked upon Elizabethan London as he 
portrays it in Every Man Out of his Humour in much the same way as 
Juvenal looked upon Rome of the first century. In the Induction, Jonson, 
in the character of Asper, is under inner compulsion to inveigh against the 
follies of his day : 


Who is so patient of this impious world 

That he can check his spirit, or rein his tongue? 
. . with an arméd and resolvéd hand, 

I'll strip the ragged follies of the time, 

Naked, as at their birth. 


* Cf. Nicholson and Herford, op. cit., I. introduction, p. xv. 

2 ‘All vice is at its height.’ I. 149. 

3 I. 51 ff. 

4 ‘si natura do anata facit indignatio versum 

ane potest, quales ego vel Cluvienus.’ I. 79, 80 

$4 est saturam non scribere.’ I. 30. 

6 Even when he used names, they probably did not represent actual persons ; they are 
more likely to have represented a type. Fuvenal and Persius, with an English translation, 
G. < , London and New York, 1930, introduction, p. |. 

7 ‘All the of mankind, their vows, their fears, their angers and their pleasures, 
their joys and goings to and fro, shall form the motley subject of my page.’ I. 85, 86. 
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When Cordatus remonstrates against his boldness, Asper proclaims his 
fearlessness in unmasking public vices. He loathes the thought of the 
hypocritical way in which crimes are concealed. When Miles in turn 
remonstrates with him for his sharp words, Asper replies, 


O, but to such, whose faces are all zeal, 
And—with the words of Hercules—invade' 
Such crimes as these! that will not smell of sin; 
But seem as they were made of sanctity! 
Religion in their garments, and their hair 

Cut shorter than their eye-brows! 


The attitude here is close to Juvenal’s second satire, devoted to an attack 
upon false philosophers—those who outwardly ape the Stoics but who 
secretly are guilty of wrong-doing. Both satirists feel that men’s appear- 
ances cannot be trusted :? they cut their hair short ;3 they condemn vice in 
the bold language of Hercules, and then they practice it on the sly.4 Both 
satirists react in the same way to such hypocrisy and both courageously 
expose it. 

Be in the Induction, Asper (still, it is to be remembered, a mouth- 
piece for Jonson), arrogantly protesting his disregard for conventional 
approval of the material to be presented, follows up his pronouncement by 
inveighing against the feeble, imitative writing of his day: 


O, how I hate the monstrousness of time, 
Where every servile imitating spirit, 
Plagued with an itching leprosy of wit, 

In a mere halting fury, strives to fling 

His ulcerous body in the Thespian spring, 
And straight leaps forth a poet! but as lame 
As Vulcan, or the founder of Cripplegate. 


Juvenal opens his first satire with an enumeration of topics favoured by the 
populace and by ‘run-of-the-mill’ writers. These themes he scorns to use, 
choosing rather to expose in an outspoken manner the material before his 
eyes—the vices of his day. Is it mere coincidence that the ‘iniqua urbs’ 
infuriates and inspires Juvenal and that the ‘monstrousness of time’ does 
the same to Jonson? 


* Cf. ‘sed peiores, qui talia verbis 
Herculis invadunt et de virtute locuti 
clunem agitant.’ II. 19-21. 


‘Far worse are those who denounce evil ways in the language of a Hercules; and after 
awe upon virtue, prepare to practise vice.’ 

3 II. 1s. 

4 II. 18-20. 

5 This is analogous to many satiric comparisons by Horace and Juvenal ; e.g. Hyps«a 
in Horace, Serm. I. 2. 91 and Cluvienus in Juvenal, I. 80. 
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After explaining his ‘humours’ and naming some types of which he 
thoroughly disapproves, Jonson next proclaims, 


. . « Well, 1 will scourge those apes 

And to these courteous eyes oppose a mirror, 
As large as is the stage whereon we act, 
Where they shall see the time’s deformity 
Anatomized in every nerve, and sinew, 

With constant courage, and contempt of fear. 


And later, 
my strict hand 
Was made to seize on vice, and with a gripe 
Squeeze out the humour of such spongy natures 
As lick up every idle vanity. 

Asper (the ‘rough and rugged one’) has thus stated Jonson’s attitude as 
both playwright and satirist. It would seem to be precisely that of Juvenal. 
Indignant over existing follies and crimes, both find themselves unable to 
refrain from exposing them and from attacking those guilty of them. Both 
then proceed to do so in a caustic manner. 

In the play proper (E.M.O.), Jonson speaks through Macilente (the 
‘lean malevolent one’), a character who does little more than stalk 
through various scenes, observe the ridiculous antics of the other dramatis 
personae, envy their good fortunes, hate their foolish actions (it is, however, 
made clear that he hates more than he envies), and make scathing remarks. 
For his other characters, Jonson chose a truly motley group. There is, for 
instance, Deliro, the ridiculously doting husband. Blind to the faults of his 
wife, Fallace, including her willingness to be unfaithful to him, he makes 
absurdly vain attempts to please her.' In portraying Fallace (the ‘deceitful 
one’) and Saviolina (the ‘self-conceited one’), Jonson is as merciless toward 
women as Juvenal is in his sixth satire. Though not finding any exact 
prototypes in the Latin,* he was as discerning in recognizing faults in 
women and was as mordant in his remarks about them as was his prede- 
cessor. 

Other types which Jonson exposes are those of Fastidius Brisk, con- 
cerned with only two matters: being dressed in the height of fashion and 
giving the impression of being greatly favoured by women; Fungoso (the 
‘spongy, mushroom-like one’), whose main concern is to be as stylishly 
dressed as Fastidius ; and Sordido, unfeeling and avaricious. 

In portraying Sogliardo, Jonson has his best opportunity to inveigh, as 
does Juvenal, against the unfair way in which Fortune favours people. 
Sogliardo (the ‘lubbard gull’) is a fool of the first order. So desirous is he of 
rating as a gentleman that he will appear to be one even though he buys 


1 It is interesting to note that in the Latin there is no complaisant husband, if we 


= deliberate cuckold who falls asleep. 
2 is a possibility, however, that Saviolina might resemble the girls in Sat. V1. 
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all the accomplishments and insignia of one; hence he hires someone to 
teach him the correct procedure in taking tobacco, and he purchases a coat 
of arms (appropriately enough, as the other characters agree, a boar with- 
out a head, rampant). When Sogliardo is making some of his financial 
arrangements, Macilente remarks on the side: 


. why should such a prick-eared hind as this 
Be rich? a fool? such a transparent gull 
That may be seen through? wherefore should he have land, 
Houses, and lordships? (I. ii). 
And again, 
Who can endure to see blind Fortune dote thus? 
To be enamoured on this dusty turf, 
This clod!... 
I could run wild with grief now, to behold 
The rankness of her bounties. . . . 


He continues his diatribe : 


. . . Of all the creatures I have seen, 

I envy not this Buffoon, for indeed 

Neither his fortunes, nor his parts deserve it: 
But I do hate him. " 

O, ’tis an open-throated, black-mouthed cur, 
That bites at all, but eats on those that feed him. 
A slave, that to your face will, serpent-like, 
Creep on the ground, as he would eat the dust, 
And to your back will turn the tail, and sting 
More deadly than a scorpion.' 


In this satiric attitude toward persons putting on false fronts and buying 
the accoutrements necessary to make them seem what they are not, 
Jonson again reflects the attitude of Juvenal toward false philosophers in 
his second satire. His low opinion of the undeserving wealthy and the 
attention they receive regardless of their characters or accomplishments is 
similar to that of the third satire. The Latin poet has found that the poor 
man, be he ever so worth-while, has no position or recognition; but that 
the rich man, whatever his morals or foul practices, is accepted in the best 
circles.2 That Jonson has Juvenal in mind when arraigning a society in 


* In the same scene, Macilente is equally resentful toward and bitter i in his attack of 
Sogliardo’s wealthy, avaricious brother, Sordido, whom he terms ‘a precious, dirty, 
damned rogue’ and ‘another minion of the old lady Chance’s 

2 Cf. ‘da testem Romae tam sanctum quam fuit ‘hospes 
numinis Idaei, procedat vel Numa vel qui 
servavit trepidam flagranti ex aede Minervam: 
protinus ad tensum, de moribus ultima fiet 
quaestio : ‘“‘quot pascit servos? quot possidet agri 
iugera? quam multa magnaque paropside cenat?” 
quantum quisque sua nummorum servat in arca, 
tantum habet et fidei.’ (III. 137-44.) 

‘At Rome you may produce a witness as unimpeachable as the host of the Idaean Goddess 
—Numa himself might present himself, or he who rescued the trembling Minerva from 
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which a state of affairs like this obtained, is indicated by his making 
Macilente quote the lines, 
nil habet infelix paupertas durius in se, 
quam quod ridiculos homines facit.' 
after remarking, 
A man would wish himself a senseless pillar, 
Rather than view these monstrous prodigies (III. i). 
And he also makes him say resentfully, 


I fain would of Heaven now, [know?] why yond fool 
Should wear a suit of satin? he? that rook? 


A number of these popinjays there are, 

Whom if a man confer, and but examine 

Their inward merit, with such men as want; 

Lord, Lord, what things they are! (II. ii) 
Macilente is no more kindly disposed toward such as Sogliardo when (the 
latter having shown off his newly acquired accomplishments) he remarks, 

. . . O, that such muddy flags, 

For every drunken flourish, should achieve 

The name of manhood ; whilst true perfect valour, 

Hating to show itself, goes by despised! 

Enough evidence has, I think, been adduced to show that in his portrayal 
of such types as doting husbands, ‘fashion plates’, wealthy gulls trying to be 
gentlemen, deceitful and self-conceited women, Jonson was as scornful of 
many of his contemporaries as Juvenal was of his, and that the satiric 
attitude of the two writers was similar. “The word itself [satire] . . . 
primarily implies fault-finding, general or particular, and such the satire 
became, particularly in the hands of Juvenal. But originally satura meant a 
mixed dish,a medley of observations upon society and men. These observa- 
tions naturally took the form of describing habits and revealing motives.’3 
What a simple matter it must have been for Jonson, already a playwright 
and a satirist acquainted with Juvenal, to have successfully combined his 
dramatic talents with his penchant for Juvenalian invective while he 
indulged in ‘satirical exposure of morbid excesses and hollow shams’.‘ 
With his dialogue, with his epigrammatic utterances, and with his types, 
the blazing shrine—the first pone mar asked will be as to his wealth, the last about his 
character : “How many slaves he keep?” “How many acres does he own?” “How big 
and how many are his dinner dishes ?’’ A man’s word is believed in exact proportion to the 
amount of cash which he keeps in his strong box.’ Jonson’s and Juvenal’s phraseology are 
not here analogous, but their satiric attitude is. 

1 III. 153, 154. ‘Of all the woes of luckless poverty none is harder to endure than this, 
that it exposes men to ridicule.’ 

2 See also Macilente’s first speech in ITI. iii. 


3 T.G. Tucker, The Foreign Debt of English Literature, London, 1907, p. 95. 
4 Herford and Simpson, ed. cit., 1. 353. 
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Juvenal had provided Jonson with suggestions. All the English writer had 
to do was to make an amalgam of the resources at his command. This he 
did with telling effect in his three ‘comicall satyres’.* 

I have purposely dwelt at considerable length upon Every Man Out of 
his Humour, because that play seems to me more thari the other two plays 
under consideration to show the Juvenalian satiric pose which Jonson 
assumed. Because of its subject-matter it had the best opportunity to do so. 
But The Poetaster also has speeches which indicate that the Roman and the 
English satirists were in accord. 

It has been remarked that the Humour psychology, ‘by its inveterate 
accentuation of obliquities, fell in with and reinforced Jonson’s ingrained 
bias toward the satirist’s outlook upon human character. His Humour 
scheme became a new weapon in the hands of the satirist, and a new allure- 
ment to satire, seducing him later to those extravagances of biting analysis 
in which the business of the play stands still, and the satirist forgets the 
comic poet’. I have remarked earlier that Macilente serves less as a 
dramatic character than as a commentator upon other characters and their 
foolish or revolting antics. Frequently while he spoke, the play stood still 
and we heard Jonson express his own opinions. The same situation recurs 
in The Poetaster. There is no reason here to go into Elizabethan literary 
squabbles. Suffice it to say that the names of Crispinus and Demetrius, 
poetasters of ancient Rome, are used to. indicate Marston and Dekker, 
respectively. Horace and Ovid take turns in voicing Jonson’s ideas. Now 
they happen to be his critical literary opinions. And the speeches also 
happen to constitute some of his best literary dicta. 

Jonson’s resemblance to Juvenal is obvious in the first scene, in the 
young Ovid’s second lengthy speech. We have already heard in the play 
the poor opinion of poetry held by other of the speakers: it won’t make 
money. As Ovid senior says blasphemously of Homer, ‘. . . could his name 
feast him?’ Ovid junior, with no stomach for the law, pays a noble tribute 
to poetry and to real poets. Poets, he says, would rather be thought poor 
than ignorant. Times have changed, however : 


The time was once, when wit drowned wealth; but now, 
Your only barbarism is t’ have wit, and want :3 

No matter now in virtue who excels, 

He that hath coin, hath all perfection else (I. i). 


These lines sound strangely reminiscent of those in Juvenal’s first and 
third satires descriptive of the worship of the Almighty Dollar predomi- 


' That Jonson, the classicist first and the playwright second, was aware of the connection 
between the vetus commoedia and Latin satire is shown by the interpolated remarks of 
Cordatus and Mitis at the close of III. i. See Campbell, op. cit., pp. 6-14. 

* Herford and Simpson, ed. cit., I. 342. 

3 Cf. ‘probitas laudatur et alget’. I. 74. ‘Honesty is praised and starves.’ 
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nant in his day. But they recall even more strongly his bitter seventh 
satire devoted entirely to the lack of profit in material returns from learning 
and writing. To be sure, much of this poem concerns itself with the 
necessity for literary patronage and the difficulty in obtaining it. Jonson 
has been accused of gross flattery to his sovereigns and others who could 
provide physical necessities for him. He had learned the bitter lesson that 
poetry in itself did not pay. Are we wrong in assuming that Juvenal had 
learned the same lesson?? At any rate, both poets are alike in their con- 
temptuous attitude toward an age which puts a higher premium upon 
wealth than upon real worth and literary accomplishments. 

In the first scene of Act III, the playwright has difficulty in maintaining 
the character of the urbane, tolerant Horace after he has subjected the poet 
to a series of remarks from Crispinus and a sample of his poetizing. During 
the scene, Horace has suffered agonies at the hands of the poetaster and at 
length reveals his true feelings in an aside: 

Death! I must crave his leave. ... . 

Or that I may go hence with half my teeth: 

I am in some such fear. This tyranny 

Is strange, to take mine ears up by commission, 

(Whether I will or no) and make them stalls 

To his lewd solecisms, and worded trash. 

Happy thou, bold Bolanus, now I say ; 

Whose freedom, and impatience of this fellow, 

Would, long ere this, have calied him fool, and fool, 

And rank, and tedious fool! and have slung jests 

As hard as stones, till thou hadst pelted him 

Out of the place: whilst my fame modestly 

Suffers my wit be made a solemn ass 

To bear his fopperies. . . .3 
Yes, this is the tolerant, long-suffering Horace speaking. But the impatience 
with poetasters is Jonson’s and the vehemence is like Juvenal’s. As a matter 
of fact, Horace is here made to take a line from Juvenal : his friend, bemoan- 
ing the trials to which a poor man is subjected, says that after he has been 
maltreated in the streets, ‘ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti’.‘ 
“After having been warned against speaking too openly, Horace describes 
his satiric manner as follows : 

Ay, with lewd verses, such as libels be, 

And aimed at persons of good quality. 


* Cf. especially, ‘quandoquidem inter nos sanctissima divitiarum maiestas.’ |. 112, 113. 
‘For no deity is held in such reverence among us as Wealth.’ 
2 At first Juvenal wanted to obtain , even though he thought that it would 
come to little. (See Sat. VII. Ps But later, he gave up all hope of it and did not even dedicate 
poems to 
3 With this speech may ae Horace, Serm. I. 9, which contains many of the 


— ye ene rensenian expansions. Bolanus appears at line 11. 
4 III. 3 . and prays to be allowed to return home with a few teeth in his head’. 
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I rev’rence and adore that just decree: 

But if they shall be sharp, yet modest rhymes, 

That spare men’s persons, and but tax their crimes, 
Such shall in open court find current pass, 

Were Caesar judge, and with the maker’s grace (III. v).* 


‘That spare men’s persons . . .’ is reminiscent of a well-known line from 
Martial, but it also recalls both Juvenal’s and Jonson’s intention to attack 
crime and not specific wrong-doers.? 

Called upon to act as judge, Virgil approves of the method employed by 
Horace and even justifies it: 


His sharpness,—that is most excusable ; 

As being forced out of a suff’ring virtue, 

Oppresséd with the license of the time ; 

And howsoever fools, or jerking pedants, 

Players, or such like buffoon-barking wits, 

May with their beggarly and barren trash 

Tickle base vulgar ears, in their despite ; 

This, like Jove’s thunder, shall their pride controul, 
The honest satire hath the happiest soul (V. iii). 


Although this study is concerned primarily with a comparison of satiric 
purpose and method rather than with verbal similarities, it seems appro- 
priate to note that Jonson translates and quotes Juvenal. That he does so,3 
indicates how much his mind was dominated by this Latin satirist. Besides, 
two of the Author’s speeches in the Apologetical Dialogue, appended'to the 
play, contain ideas patently reflecting Juvenal. When Jonson speaks of the 
torments of conscience, 


And that I know, within his guilty breast 
Each slanderer bears a whip, that shall torment him, 


he is relying upon the splendid thirteenth satire, treating the terrors of a 
guilty conscience. And when he later expresses his disgust with the lack of 
appreciation shown to work carefully done, and with the popular acclaim 
given to ‘these base and beggarly conceits’, he looks to Juvenal’s seventh 


' Cf. Horace, Serm, I. 4 and 10 and II. 1, especially, 
*, . . sed bona si quis 
iudice condiderit laudatus Caesare?’ (II. 1, 83, 84.) 
? Jonson reiterates this in a speech by the Author in the Apologetical Dialogue, when he 
tells of the method used : 
I used no name. My books have still been taught 
To spare the persons, and to speak the vices. 
3 E.g., with Tucca’s remark, ‘Come, we of the bench,/Let’s rise to the urn’ (V. i), may 
be compared, 
. « » prima est haec ultio, quod se 
iudice nemo nocens absolvitur, improba quamvis 
gratia fallaci praetoris vicerit urna.’ XIII. 2-4. 
‘The first punishment is this: that no guilty man is acquitted at the bar of his own con- 
science, though he have won his cause by a juggling urn, and the corrupt favour of the 
judge.” Sg per ug also quotes in The Apologetical Dialogue, ‘Improbior saturam scribente 
cinaedo’ 106 
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satire, mourning the unprofitableness of literature. Finally, in answer to the 
imputation that his ‘writing is mere railing’, Jonson defends himself as 
follows : 

If all the salt in the old comedy 

Should be so censured, or the sharper wit 

Of the bold satire terméd scolding rage, 

What age could then compare with those, for buffoons? 

What should be said of Aristophanes, 

Persius or Juvenal, whose names we now 

So glorify in schools? 
Thus we see that in his Apologetical Dialogue, the playwright justifies his 
methods by drawing upon the writings of one of those whose names are 
glorified." 

In Cynthia’s Revels Jonson speaks mainly through Crites. It is he who, 
observing with repugnance from the sidelines, rails at the ridiculous 
antics of those who drink from the Fountain of Self-Love.? He glories in 
the fact that he is in disfavour with them,3 because not for anything would 
he be one of them. Just as Juvenal’s indignation forces him to paint the 
wrongs of his day,4 so Jonson’s antipathy is revealed toward 

one that dares 
Do deeds worthy the hurdle or the wheel, 
To be thought somebody : and is in sooth 
Such as the satirist points truly forth, 
That only to his crimes owes all his worth (III. iv). 


He is sincerely desirous of turning such individuals from their foibles and 
crimes: he would convert them to ‘works fitting men’ (V. ii). The com- 
mendatory speeches of Cynthia and Arete justify Crites’s attitude. And 
here, of course, is an excellent dramatic device to contrast a real scholar 
with the fops at Court. 

Occasionally Jonson sets forth his ideas in the speeches of Mercury and 
Arete; but whoever the speaker, the opinions are genuinely Jonsonian and 
Juvenalian. Mercury, for instance, while giving an unpleasant description 
of Anaides (Act I, sc. i), among whose loathsome traits is contempt for 


! See also Horace, Serm. 1. 4. 1 ff. for a similar defence. 
2 See, e.g., his long diatribes at the end of I. i and in ITI. ii. 
3 See, e.g., III. ii. 
4 ‘aude aliquid brevibus Gyaris et carcere dignum, 
si Vis esse ali wtb cman laudatur et alget. 
criminibus t 08 praetoria mensas, 
argentum vetus et stantem extra pocula caprum. 
quem patitur dormire nurus corruptor avarae, 
quem sponsae turpes et praetextatus adulter?’ I. 73-8. 
‘If you want to be anybody nowadays, you must dare some crime that merits narrow Gyara 


or a gaol: is praised and starves. It is to their crimes that men owe their pleasure- 

cemtutntn, their fine tables and old silver goblets with goats standing 
out in relief. can get sleep for thinking of money-loving daughter-in-law seduced, 
of brides that have lost their virtue, or of adulterers not out of their ‘teens?’ 
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scholars, says that he will not give so much as a farthing to a friend in want, 
but will lavish gifts upon his mistress. This trait is reminiscent of Numitor’s, 
non habet infelix Numitor quod mittat amico: 
Quintillae quod donet habet.+ 
Again, when Mercury is attempting to persuade Crites to write something 
for Court presentation, he remarks : 
But for our sake, and to inflict just pains 


On their prodigious follies, aid us now: 
No man is presently made bad with ill (V. i). 


The last line is practically a literal translation of Juvenal’s, ‘nemo repente 
fuit turpissimus’ (II. 83). Later in the same speech, Mercury’s aim as he 
states it is precisely that of both satirists : 


It is our purpose, Crites, to correct, 

And punish, with our laughter, this night’s sport, 
Which our court-doers so heartily intend: 

And by that worthy scorn, to make them know 
How far beneath the dignity of man 

Their serious and most practised actions are. 


Crites still demurs, hesitating lest a ‘creature so despised and poor’ as he 
should incur disfavour at Court by what he terms his and Mercury’s ‘ironical 
confederacy’. Mercury, however, reassures him in some heartening lines: 


The better race in court, 
That have the true nobility called virtue, 
Will apprehend it, as a grateful right 
Done to their separate merit ; and approve 
The fit rebuke of so ridiculous heads, 
Who with their apish customs and forced garbs 
Would bring the name of courtier in contempt, 
Did it not live unblemished in some few, 
Whom equal Jove hath loved, and Phoebus formed 
Of better metal, and in better mould. 


The reader of Jonson’s non-dramatic poetry is familiar with these senti- 
ments, stated over and over again.? The reader of Juvenal’s satires recog- 
nizes them as the keynote of the magnificent eighth satire, ‘nobilitas sola 
est atque unica virtus’.3 But Jonson does more here than re-echo that one 
thought ; inevitably he calls upon Juvenal for further ideas, those expressed 
in the lines, 
quibus arte benigna, 
et meliore luto finxit praecordia Titan.4 

_! VII. 74, 75. ‘Numitor, poor man, has nothing to give to a needy friend, though he is 
rich enough to send presents to his mistress.’ 

2 See, e.g., ‘A Speach according to Horace’, Und. LXII; and “To Kenelme, Iohn, 
George’, Und. CI. 

3 VIII. 20. ‘Virtue is the one and only true nobility.’ 


4 XIV. 34, 35. ‘. . . whose soul the Titan has fashioned with kindlier skill and of a 
finer clay.” 
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Arete too tries to persuade Crites to write something which will reveal 
the foibles of the Court. Again, his arguments consist of a statement of 
Jonson’s satiric purpose: to lay bare follies and thus to effect a reforma- 
tion (V. v). Virtue is emphasized : the absence of it in Philantia, Amorphus 
and others, and the need of it: 

*Tis virtue which they want, and wanting it, 
Honour no garment to their backs can fit. 

Crites at length unwillingly assumes the task laid upon him. He feels, 
however, that those who have perpetrated wrong have not done so with 
complete impunity : 

But there’s not one of these who are unpained, 
Or by themselves unpunished ; for vice 
Is like a fury to the vicious mind, 
And turns delight itself to punishment (V. xi). 
These lines are once more reminiscent of Juvenal’s thirteenth satire, 
especially the following lines which maintain that a guilty conscience is not 
easy to live with: 
. cur tamen hos tu 
evasisse putes, quos diri conscia facti 
mens habet attonitos et surdo verbere caedit 
occultum quatiente animo tortore flagellum?! 

And so it is that Ben Jonson, even in what he termed ‘comical satires’, 
assumed the réle of reformer. That was, after all, the chief business of a 
satirist. His was a serious purpose : to expose vice and to bring to those guilty 
of it an awareness of their wrongdoing and a desire to improve themselves. 
It seems clear, from the evidence given, that his attitude and method were 
closely analogous to those of Juvenal. Not that these two writers were in 
any way peculiarly set apart from other satirists. To say that would be to 
take an untenable position; for the purpose of all satirists was to expose 
evil of all kinds, and their desire was to effect reform. From the time, how- 
ever, that Jonson announced his plan, he kept close to Juvenal. That he 
quoted, translated, and obviously borrowed from Juvenal’s Satires indi- 
cates that his mind dwelt upon them. That his early pronouncements as to 
his purpose coincided with Juvenal’s and that his method of carrying out 
his intentions was similar to the Latin satirist’s, I hope the preceding 
pages have made manifest. Both Jonson and Juvenal fearlessly exposed the 
follies and vices of their day in such mordant language that there is little 
doubt as to the similarity of their attitude—their satiric pose—toward 
existing conditions. 


* XIII. 192-5. ‘But why should you suppose that a man escapes punishment whose 
mind is ever tin terro: by the consciousness of an evil deed which lashes him with 
» his own soul ever shaking over him the unseen whip of torture ?’ 























BUNYAN AND THE ENGLISH EMBLEM WRITERS 


By RoGER SHARROCK 


I 


It has been the fashion in recent years among critics of Bunyan to deal 
with the literary influences on his style and the traces of sermon and story 
which are to be found in the allegories. We have had a change from the 
plain homespun Bunyan, the inspired illiterate, who charmed the Victor- 
ians; like Carlyle’s presentation of Cromwell, that figure tells us more 
about the Victorians than about the English Puritans. As long ago as 1911 
Professor Firth pointed the way, in his invaluable English Association 
pamphlet ; he was the first to show the likeness between the combat with 
Apollyon or the fight with Giant Maul in The Pilgrim’s Progress and 
similar episodes in the romances, thus establishing a literary ancestry for 
Bunyan’s narrative manner. Since then Mr. Harold Golder, in the course 
of several articles,! has followed in more detail the relation between these 
incidents in The Pilgrim’s Progress and their prototypes in the popular 
chap-book versions of chivalric romance. 

But the older writers on Bunyan like Southey* and James Montgomery,3 
who lived in a tradition of Christian education and edification nearer to 
him in spirit as well as time, were often aware of influences which they 
took for granted, but which have been proclaimed afresh in the present 
century. Thus Richard Bernard’s Isle of Man, shown by Firth to have 
provided a model for the trial of the Diabolonians in The Holy War, was 
known to both Southey and Montgomery, and the first to suggest a parallel 
between it and Bunyan’s work was Augustus Montague Toplady, writing 
in the Gospel Magazine for 1776.4 

It is one branch of Bunyan’s reading, perfectly well-known to these 
early critics, but not so much regarded by ourselves as the chap-books and 
the popularized theology, to which I wish to draw attention. In discussing 
Bunyan’s debt to that vast and curious phenomenon, Renaissance emblem 
literature, we may be able to bring home the fact that the author of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress was not just a sum total of literary influences and old 


! Modern Philology, vol. XX VII; P.M.L.A., vol. XLV; J.E.G.P., vol. XXX. 

: Life of John Bunyan, 1830. 

3 ‘On the Genius of Bunyan.’ Introductory Essay to his edition of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, 1828. 

4 In Bunyan’ 's own lifetime, Thomas Sherman, in the ‘improved’ second part to The 
Pilgrim's Progress which he published in 1682, suggested that The Holy War owed some- 
thing to The Isle of Man. 
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wives’ tales, but a man with a strong visual imagination and a mind that 
delighted in pictures and ‘similitudes’. It is characteristic that the book 
which, together with the Bible, made up his prison libraty, was Foxe’s 
Book of Martyrs * in the illustrated black-letter edition of 1641 ; his copy 
of this edition, with his name on the title-page of each of the three volumes, 
is now preserved in the Bunyan Library at Bedford. The fearsome wood- 
cuts which adorn Foxe’s book from the early editions onwards must have 
made a strong impression on the narrator of Faithful’s martyrdom and the 
scenes at Vanity Fair. The minute attention given to details of pageantry 
and symbolism in The Holy War, where Captain Boanerges, Captain 
Conviction, Captain Judgment, and Captain Execution, each has his own 
colours and scutcheon,? is part of that desire to find infinite meaning in the 
. Most ordinary things which is also present in the emblem writers. For the 
emblem habit only reinforced a figurative attitude to religious truths which 
went back to the medizval sermon, and stretched back beyond that to the 
Psychomachia and the very roots of Christian moral didactic.; In the 
seventeenth century the sacred emblem succeeded the erotic,4 and what 
had been a Renaissance game shared with the bestiaries a talent for finding 
spiritual lessons in every aspect of nature. While Alciati and the early 
continental emblematists were courtly and literary in tone, their English 
followers, Whitney,5 Quarles © and Wither,7 were pious and popular, and 
therefore, being English, militantly Protestant. 

Bunyan is the great artist of these popular, archetypal similitudes, and, 
as his diction owes much to the racy, figurative type of sermon, so, much 
of his imagery is borrowed from the world of the emblem books. ‘The years 
of his boyhood were those of the first popularity of Quarles and Wither.* 
We have his own statement about the profane reading to which he was 
addicted in these years, ‘a ballad, a news-book, or George on horseback’ :9 
it would be surprising if this reading did not also include the emblem books, 
especially since, at the end of his life, Bunyan himself was the author of an 
emblem book.'° In his hands the form has become a vehicle for teaching 
Christian piety to children, and to any grown-ups who may be charmed by 
so prettily gilded a pill. 

t ‘There also I surveyed his library, the least and yet the best that ever I saw, consisting 
only of two books—a Bible and the Book of Martyrs.’ (‘An Account of the Life and Works 
of Mr. John Bunyan’, 1700, appended to the second edition of The Heavenly Footman.) 

2 The Holy War, ed. John Brown, Cambridge, 1905, P. 218. 

3 See G. . Owst, Literature and the Medieval 

4 Cf. Mario Praz, Studies in Seventeenth Century magery (Warburg Institute Studies, 


vol. III, 1939). 
A Choice of Emblemes, and other Devises, 1586. 


.H.N “The Literary Legend of ‘Quarles’, Modern Philology, vol. XX. 
Sighs from Hell, or the Groans of a Damned Soul, 1659. 
A Book for Boys and Girls, 1686. 
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There is plenty of evidence in the tracts which make up Bunyan’s minor 
works for an emblematic attitude to the universe. Thus in Solomon’s 
Temple Spiritualized (1688) he says: 

Since it is the wisdom of God to speak to us ofttimes by trees, gold, silver, 

stones, beasts, fowls, fishes, spiders, ants, frogs, flies, lice, dust, &c., and here 

by wood ; how should we by them understand his voice, if we count there is no 

meaning in them?? 
But it is the use of the emblem as a literary device in The Pilgrim’s Progress 
that I wish particularly to discuss. There the Interpreter’s House is a sort 
of emblem theatre, and Christian’s stay in it is devoted to a series of emblem 
pictures. In tracing emblems it is safe to assume Bunyan’s knowledge of 
Quarles, Whitney, and probably Wither. However, we must beware lest we 
assign to literature what is also the property of the popular sermon and the 
proverbial wisdom of the countryside. 


II 


In Part I, after Christian has arrived at the house and exchanged civilities 
with the Interpreter, he is taken to see ‘that which will be profitable’. They 
are accompanied by the Interpreter’s servant with a candle; he, as the 
marginal note tells us, represents ‘Illumination’. In the first room Christian 
is shown the picture of ‘a very grave person’ with ‘his Eyes lifted up to 
Heaven, the best of Books in his Hand’. The Law of Truth ‘was written 
upon its Lips, the World was behind his Back; it stood as if it pleaded 
with Men, and a Crown of Gold did hang over its Head’. 

This is a picture of Evangelist, Christian’s guide on his pilgrimage, and 
it is like a description of the frontispiece of some work of moral exhorta- 
tion. Perhaps one that fits the paragraph will yet be found. There is a super- 
ficial resemblance to Quarles’s frontispiece to the first edition of the 
Emblemes: there the man depicted has a book in his hand representing the 
Scriptures ; he has cast aside the World, which is signified, as habitually in 
the Emblemes, by a globe or bauble. However, the figure is in a reclining 
position. In Quarles’s Fourth Book, where the plates are imitated from 
those in Hermannus Hugo’s Pia Desideria (1624), there is a picture of 
a person with ‘his eyes lifted up to Heaven’ and an ecstatic expression on 
his face. But the most striking parallel is with one of Whitney’s emblems, 
Book II, p. 225, and this was first pointed out by James Montgomery.? The 
illustration shows a pilgrim with scrip and staff turning his back on a geo- 
graphical globe of the world, and setting his face towards the rising sun. 
The words Peregrinus Christianus loquitur occur in the margin of the poem. 
We need not go so far as Montgomery, who supposed that Bunyan had 


* Works of Bunyan, ed. George Offor, 1856, vol. III, p. 500. 
2 James Montgomery, The Christian Poet, Glasgow, 1827. 
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gained from this the leading idea for The Pilgrim’s Progress, though if he 
had access to Whitney’s book he may very well have asked a more lettered 
friend to translate these words for him; as he said on another occasion, 
“The Latin I borrow’. The memory of the pilgrim with his conventional 
dress was firmly fixed in the popular mind, and the pilgrim metaphor 
applied to the Christian life is extremely common in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Herbert’s ‘Pilgrimage’ ' and Raleigh’s poem on the 
same theme spring to mind, but Bunyan probably knew the following 
verses of Quarles : 


Thus I, the object of the worlds disdain, 
With pilgrim pace surround the weary earth: 
I only relish what the world counts vain ; 
Her mirth’s my grief, her sullen grief my mirth ; 
Her light my darkness ; and her truth my errour ; 
Her freedom is my Gaol ; and her delight my terrour. 


The world’s a lab’rinth whose anfractuous ways 
Are all compos’d of rubs and crook’d Meanders : 
No resting here: he’s hurried back that stays 
A thought ; and he that goes unguided wanders : 
Her way is dark, her path untrod, unev’n ; 
So hard’s the way from earth ; so hard’s the way to Heaven. 


This gyring lab’rinth is betrench’d about 

On either hand with streams of sulph’rous fire, 
Streams closely sliding, erring in and out, 

But seeming pleasant to the fond descrier ; 

Where if his footsteps trust their own invention 
He falls without redress, and sinks without dimension. 


Where shall I seek a Guide? where shall I meet 
Some luckly hand to lead my trembling paces? 
What trusty Lanthorn will direct my feet 
To scape the danger of these dang’rous places? 
What hopes have I to pass without a Guide? 
Where one gets safely through, a thousand fall beside.? 


* The Works of e Herbert, ed. F. E. Hutchinson, pp. 141-2. 
3 , IV, 2. It is interesting to compare Herbert’s treatment of the same 
theme : 


I travell’d on, seeing the hill, where lay 
My expectation. 
A long it was and weary way. 
The gloomy cave of Desperation 
I left on th’ one and on the other side 
The rock of Pride. 


And so I came to Fancies medow strow’d 
With many a flower: 
Fain would I here have made abode, 
But I was quicken’d by my houre. 
So to Cares cops I came, and there got through 
With much ado. 
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In the second stanza quoted there is a reminder of the narrow path 
through the Valley of the Shadow of Death, where Christian had to walk 
warily because of the water on the one side and the mire on the other. In 
both passages the proverbial straight and narrow path has received 
a similar amplification. And in the epigram which follows the poem, the 
pilgrim metaphor is again present, with a suggestion of Doubting Castle 
and the temptations which provide the action of Bunyan’s work : 

Pilgrim, trudge on: what makes thy soul complain, 
Crowns thy complaint. The way to rest is pain: 
The road to resolution lies by doubt: 

The next way home’s the farthest way about. 

Next, the Interpreter leads Christian into a very large parlour, full of 
dust. He sets his man to sweep it, but ‘the Dust began so abundantly to 
fly about, that Christian had almost therewith been choked’. So a damsel 
is told to bring water and sprinkle the room, after which it is swept and 
cleaned ‘with Pleasure’. This is one of those Bunyan parables which holds 
its content of Calvinist theology as tightly as a glove. The only emblem 
parallel to be found is in Wiericx, the Dutch emblematist.' The dusty room 
is the unregenerate heart, unsanctified by grace; the broom is the Law 
(Romans VII, g: ‘For I was alive without the Law once: but when the 
commandment came, sin revived, and | died’); and the water sprinkled 
by the maidservant is the precious influence of the Gospel (John XV, 3: 
‘Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you’). 

In the emblem Jesus is depicted sweeping out a dusty room, which is the 
human heart (Fesus cor expurgans is the motto). He is driving out a multi- 
tude of snakes and slimy creatures, while outside the heart-shaped cham- 
ber tiny cherubs seated on puffs of cloud are looking on. 

These plates of Wiericx, which forma series of variations on the theme 
of Christ’s work in the heart, were used in many other books, and it is 
quite likely that they may have been reproduced in an English book to 
which Bunyan had access. For instance, these emblems were reproduced 
in a work by two Jesuit fathers: Le Ceur Devot, throsne royal de Iesus 
Pacifique de Salomon, of Etienne Luzvic and Etienne Binet, published at 
Douai in 1627. Cor Deo Devotum, a Latin version by Carolus Musart, 
appeared in the same year. There was an English translation of this with- 
out the plates, published by John Cousturier in 1634: The Devout Hart, or 
Royal Throne of the Pacified Salomon. Thus there are three possible sources 
from which the plates might have been copied by an English engraver for 
an English text : the original work, a Latin poem on the regeneration of the 

' Antonius Wiericx, Cor Jesu amanti sacrum. The illustration is reproduced in Praz, 
op. cit., fig. 61. See also L. Alvin, Catalogue raisonné de l’euvre des trois fréres Wiericx, 


Bruxelles, 1866, p. 260, and The Times, 29 November 1928. 
2 Cf. I Corinthians XV, 56: ‘the strength of sin is the law’. 
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heart, decorated by Antoine Wiericx ; Le Coeur Devot ; or the Latin transla. 
tion of that work.* 
In the next room are two children, representing Patience and Passion: 
Then I saw that one came to Passion, and brought him a Bag of Treasure, and 
poured it down at his Feet ; the which he took up and rejoyced therein, and 
withall laughed Patience to scorn: but I beheld but a while, and he had 
lavished all away and had nothing left him but Rags. 
Here, although no particular emblem appears to have been utilized, there 
is an interesting link with the conventional machinery of the tradition. It 
must be remembered that when the erotic emblem was taken over by 
religious propagandists, both Protestant and Catholic, they appropriated 
the Cupid device in toto, and transferred it to their own purposes.* The 
boy-god of profane love became the deity of sacred love; the arrows of 
passion are turned into the compelling darts of divine grace. In Quarles, 
the ambiguous character of the god is cleverly stressed by the employment 
of two boys, standing for the love of this world and for the love of Christ. 
They often appear together in the same illustration, and when they do the 
worldly Cupid is often jeering at his graver brother, or else the latter is 
rebuking him and spurning his ways.3 It is surely this allegory of the two 
quarrelsome and irreconcilable children, so unforgettable to any reader of 
Quarles, which reappears in this particular room of the Interpreter’s 
House. The heavenly Cupid scolds the secular : 
*Tis true thy path is short and fair, 
And free from rubs: Ah fool, beware, 
The safest road’s not always ev’n: 
The way to hell’s a seeming heav’n: 
Think’st thou the Crown of Glory’s had 
With idle ease, fond Cyprian lad ?4 
The picture shows the two playing billiards, and the worldly Cupid blowing 
his ball along the smoothest course, and the prefatory text is Matthew VII, 14: 
Narrow is the way that leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it’. 
The Interpreter then leads Christian into a place where a man is trying 
to put out with water a fire burning against a wall. Like the dusty room, 
this is another of those elaborate theological emblems, in which we admire 
the mechanical exactness of the imagery : 
This Fire is the Work of Grace that is wrought in the Heart; he that casts 
Water upon it, to extinguish and put it out, is the Devil: but in that thou 
seest the Fire notwithstanding burn higher and hotter, thou shalt also see the 
reason of that: So he had him about to the backside of the Wall, where he saw 
a man with a Vessel of Oyl in his hand, of the which he did also continually 
cast (but secretly) into the Fire. 
! There were also Dutch versions: Het Godturuchtich Herte, 1627, and Het Heyligh 


Herte, 1659. 2 E.g. Emblemes, Book Il, 7, 11, 15; Book IV, r. 
3 Ibid., Book II, 15, where the two are struggling together. 4 Ibid., Book I1 ,11. 
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This oil is, of course, the oil of grace which maintains the work secretly 
begun in the human heart. Although I have been unable to discover any 
emblem which embodies this particular allegorical incident, the fire of 
divine grace is a common symbol, especially in Jesuit devotional books of 
the Counter-Reformation era with their baroque imagery. Quarles 
absorbed this imagery from compilations like Typus Mundi and Pia 
Desideria, and the exoticism of Crashaw’s poetry springs from similar 
sources. The temper of Bunyan’s mind, so far removed from the rapturous 
or the exotic, has bent this foreign material intoa plain and everyday pattern 
by a few deft touches. The presence of a wall and a man with a bucket of 
water reduces the mystical flame to an ordinary farmyard bonfire. 

After this the Interpreter shows Christian a stately palace, the symbol of 
eternal life, besieged by people eager to enter. A man sits at a table, with 
the Book of Life in front of him, taking down names. Another man, a type 
of the courageous Christian, bids him ‘Set down my name’, and then draws 
his sword, and, rushing upon the armed men who are defending the gate, 
cuts his way into the palace. 

Here Bunyan, using his favourite method of packing a completely 
colourless phrase with deep meaning or strong affirmation, makes Christian 
say : ‘I think verily I know the meaning of this’. And first of all it is worth 
observing that the portrait is a sketch for the heroic figures of the Second 
Part, Greatheart and Mr. Valiant-For-Truth. 

It would be pointless to seek precise originals for Bunyan’s picture of 
a city of the righteous and a warrior of the faith. These are universal and 
general symbols, and within the Christian communion, the texts ‘Put on 
the whole armour of God’ and ‘Fight the good fight’ began a long succes- 
sion of similar metaphors and extensions of the idea. A definite pedigree can 
be traced from Prudentius to The Holy War, and the darker generations in 
the middle of the genealogy—the bridge between medizval religious 
allegory and Bunyan—are filled by the moralities and the unbroken thread 
of the medizeval sermon. 

The Interpreter now leads his visitor into a dark room where there sits 
aman in an iron cage. A dialogue ensues between him and Christian in 
which he reveals himself as a lapsed professor, that oft-recurring character 
in Bunyan’s admonitory writings, a man who has now so hardened his 
heart that he is incapable of repentance : 


I am now a Man of Despair, and am shut up in it, as in this Iron Cage. I 
cannot get out ; O now I cannot. 


This vivid image of the iron cage of despair may be traced to Quarles 
* For instance, in The Barren Fig-tree. Thomas Adams, ‘the Shakespeare of the 


Puritans’, used the same ble to illustrate the fate of the hypocrite (The Barren Tree, 
1623). And cf. Boys and Girls, Emblem 33. 
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(Emblemes, Book V, 10) where the illustration shows a man in a cage 
and an angel outside; underneath is a verse from the fourteenth Psalm, 
‘Bring my Soule out of Prison, that I may praise thy name’ : 

My Soul is like a Bird, my flesh the cage, 

Wherein she wears her weary pilgrimage 

Of hours, as few as evil, daily fed 

With sacred Wine, and Sacramental Bread ; 

The keys that lock her in and let her out, 

Are Birth and Death ; ’twixt both she hops about 

From pearch to pearch, from sense to reason ; then 

From higher reason down to sense again: 


From sense to hope ; then hops from hope to doubt, 
From doubt to dull despair ; there seeks about 
For desp’rate freedom, and at every grate, 
She wildly thrusts, and beggs th’ untimely date 
Of the unexpired thraldom, to release 
Th’ afflicted captive, that can find no peace. 
Thus am I coop’d within this fleshly cage 
I wear my youth, and waste my weary age. 
Although in Quarles’s metaphor the cage is the prison of the flesh which 
hems in the soul, the reference to despair in these lines shows how the 
conceit was adaptable to man’s spiritual condition when cut off from 
grace. The quotation from Anselm which follows the poem would be 
enough to fix Bunyan’s mind on this particular perch of despair : 
O miserable condition of mankind, that has lost that for which he was created. 
Alas, what hath he lost? And what hath he found? He hath lost happiness for 
which he was made, and found misery for which he was not made. 
(In Protolog. cap. 1.) 
In the last of these significant rooms which Christian visits, he meets 
a man rising out of bed who shakes and trembles as he puts on his clothes. 
He relates a dream he has had of the Last Judgment, and since all the 
details of this dream are biblical (as the numerous marginal references 
testify) we need not be detained by it. 


Ill 


In Part II, the Interpreter displays for a second time his significant rooms. 
He begins by showing the new set of pilgrims ‘what Christian, Christiana’s 
husband, had seen sometime before’. He then goes on to reveal a new 
group of emblems. The first, the most celebrated single image in all 
Bunyan’s works, is the Man with the Muck Rake. Such a figure is emblema- 
tic to the finger-tips, but after ransacking Whitney, Quarles, and Wither 
we find none to correspond. If Bunyan has created a completely new 
emblem here, it is the most effective of all his collection. The only guide 
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we have to its derivation is to be found in Arthur Dent’s The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven, that manual of popular piety which was one of the 
two books brought to Bunyan by his first wife. Theologus is arguing with 
Antilegon, the scorner, about covetousness : 

We see the world is full of such pinch-pennies, that will let nothing goe; 
except it bee wrung from them perforce, as a key out of Hercules hand. 

The gripple mucke-rakers had as leeue part with their blood, as their goods. 
They will pinch their owne backs and bellies, to get their god into their 
chests.? 

This is the style of the popular homily, a style which has changed little 
since the Ancren Riwle. 

The next emblem employs an idea which seems to have haunted 
Bunyan, for he expresses it again both in the Book for Boys and Girls and 
elsewhere in his prose works. It is also interesting because it has been taken 
as an instance of Bunyan’s brutality and bad taste in a furious onslaught on 
him by a recent critic.3 The Interpreter takes Christian and the others into 
a fine room inhabited only by a spider. He asks them to look around and 
see if they can find anything profitable there : 

[Christiana] therefore looked again and said, Here is not anything, but an 

ugly Spider, who hangs by her Hands upon the Wall. Then said he, Is there 

but one Spider in all this spacious Room? Then the water stood in Christiana’s 

Eyes, for she was a woman quick of apprehension: and she said, yes Lord, 

there is more here than one. Yea, and Spiders whose Venom is far more 

destructive than that which is in her. 

The emblem goes on to show that ‘how full of the Venome of Sin soever 
you be, yet you may by the hand of Faith lay hold of, and dwell in the best 
Room that belongs to the Kings House above’. Although it is absurd to 
condemn such imagery by the combination of prejudice and fastidiousness 
which Mr. Noyes has brought to bear on it, there is certainly a strain of 
roughness and earthiness in Bunyan’s style which marks him as a genuine 
product of the mechanic class. It also explains the conspiracy of silence of 
the polite critics for a century after his death, which prompted Cowper’s 
lines ; 

I name not thee, lest so despis’d a name 

Might raise a sneer at thy deserved fame.4 


Bunyan, with his Muck-Raker and his fly-blows, and his belief that even 


' Grace Abounding, § 15, ed. 1666. 

? Ed. 1617, p. gt. 
_ 3 Alfred Noyes in The Opalescent Parrot, 1933. In his ‘revaluation’ he shows a complete 
ignorance of Bunyan’s theology, and takes the Interpreter’s remark to Christiana to be 
a brutal insult, overlooking its simple emphasis on what was like a Sunday-school common- 
place to contemporary readers—the total wickedness of the natural man. 

4 It should also be noted that Johnson’s praise of The Pilgrim’s Progress was not a formal 
critical opinion but a remark made to Boswell in conversation. (Life of Fohnson, 30 April 


1773.) 
8 
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lice could be used to illustrate God’s handiwork, belongs to a type of 
popular culture which was freely drawn upon by metaphysical poets like 
Herbert, a master of the poetry of ordinary life, but which the Augustans 
and their successors placed beyond the pale. 

The image seems to be original,' and one that fascinated Bunyan through- 
out his works. Emblem 17 in A Book for Boys and Girls, on the Sinner and 
the Spider, is a highly dramatic dialogue, and perhaps the most interesting 
poem in the book. There the Spider says : 

I am a Spider, yet I can possesss 

The palace of a King, where happiness 

So much abounds. Nor when I doe go thither 

Do they ask what, or whence, I come, or whither? 

Thou art worse than a Spider, but take hold 

On Christ the Door, thou shalt not be controul’d. 

By him do thou the heavenly palace enter, 

None chide thee will for this thy brave adventure. 
There is yet another emblem on this favourite creature in Light for them 
that Sit in Darkness (1675) : 

The fly in the Spider’s web is an emblem of the soul in such a condition— 

the fly is entangled in the web; at this the spider shows himself; if the fly 

stir again, down comes the spider, and claps a foot upon her; if the fly still 
struggle, then he poisons her more and more . . . This is the case of the 
tempted.? 

Christiana and her companions are then shown in the next room a hen 
and her chickens. The emblematic note that whenever a chicken drank 
from the trough ‘she lift up her head and her eyes towards Heaven’ may be 
attributed to Bunyan’s own sharp observation, but the comparison of 
Christ to the hen which follows is simply an emblematization of Matthew 
XXIII, 37 : ‘How often would I have gathered my children together, even 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings’. Likewise the following 
emblem, of the butcher killing the sheep, which dies quietly like a Chris- 
tian, may, although no reference is given, be traced to the text : ‘He was led 
as a lamb to the slaughter’, etc. 

They now leave the house, and the Interpreter ‘has them into his field’, 
where they see flowers ‘divers in Stature, in Quality and Colour, and Smell 
and Virtue . . . also where the Gardiner had set them, there they stand, 
and quarrel not one with another’. This is to drive home the lesson that 
the Christian is content in his proper station, and again we must note the 
influence of the older hierarchical world-picture, in which everything had 
its place in a grand pattern of divine purpose.3 A parallel is provided by 

* Though Bunyan must have had in mind Proverbs XXX, 28. 


2 Works, ed. Offor, vol. I, Pi 435. 
3 See E. M. W. Ti izabethan World-Picture (1943), and cf. the numerous 


references to Sir John ies’s Orchestra given there. 
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Emblem 43 of A Book for Boys and Girls: there the variety of the fowls of 
the air is used to describe the faithful in their different sorts of usefulness : 

They are each of a divers shape, and kind ; 

To teach, we of all nations there shall find, 

They are some gieat, some little, as we see ; 

To show, some great, some small, in glory be. 
The next of these out-door sights is the bad crop, fit only, as Christiana 
says, ‘to burn some and make muck of the rest’. Like the barren fig-tree, 
this was a favourite subject with emblematists and sermon-writers, and it 
has an obvious source ina New Testament parable.t Among many instances, 
we may cite the emblem in Whitney of the bursting ear falling to the 
ground. 

The next appears to be an original emblem. On returning from the field 
to the house, the guests see a robin with a large spider in its mouth. This is 
taken to signify that some professors of religion who are fair on their out- 
side are only too ready to ‘change their Diet, drink Iniquity, and swallow 
down Sin like water’. 

After a series of godly proverbs, the Interpreter again takes them into 
the garden and shows them a fair tree rotten at the heart, an emblem of 
those ‘who with their mouths speak high in behalf of God, but indeed will 
do nothing for him’. We have already had occasion to speak of the impor- 
tance in Bunyan’s homiletic writings of the hypocritical lapsed professor ; 
the corn which is good only for the dung-heap is a variation on this theme, 
towhich Bunyan had devoted a long sermon eleven years earlier (The Barren 
Fig-tree, 1673). A glance at the entries in the Church Book of Bedford 
meeting for the dangerous years between the Restoration and Charles II’s 
first declaration of Indulgence, helps us to see how the behaviour of the 
weak or faithless communicant became one of the most urgent problems for 
the Puritan sects ; again and again in these pages brethren are deputed to 
visit such and such an erring member who has failed to attend worship, and 
whose faith seems to be breaking down under the stress of persecution. 
And Bunyan is often deputed to go on these missions, no doubt because of 
his persuasive powers as a preacher. 

After supper with music and singing, and a long conversation in which 
Christiana and Mercy give their reasons for coming on pilgrimage, we 
arrive at the last incident which concerns. our purpose. This is the Bath of 
Sanctification, and to it the travellers are led by a damsel before their 
departure. This bath stands in such an obvious and general relation to 
Christian baptism, that it would be merely tortuous to call it an emblem ; 


_ true emblems are, as we have seen, like Bunyan’s own creations, the Spider 


and the Robin, endowed with arbitrariness and particularity. There has 
t Cf. also A Book for Boys and Girls, Emblem 33. 
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been some dispute as to whether there is a reference here to adult baptism 
by dipping among Bunyan’s fellow-communicants. The passage is cer- 
tainly far too short to constitute a plea for adult baptism as a condition of 
salvation, especially in a book which, if it has many topical references 
that have been overlooked, is singularly free from sectarian propaganda. 
It would, however, be perfectly natural for Bunyan to write of the kind of 
baptism of which he himself knew, and would in no way damage the 
universality of his allegory. It is pretty clear, too, that the characters have 
been totally immersed : ‘So when they came in, they looked fairer a deal, 
than when they went out to the washing’. 

These emblem passages in The Pilgrim’s Progress serve a mixed purpose. 
They provide a break in the narrative and at the same time are a reminder 
to the casual reader that he will only draw the full content of meaning from 
the book if he is continually looking behind the story to the parable and the 
occult reference : 

but as for thee, 

Do thou the substance of my matter see. 

Put by the curtains ; look within my Veil ; 

Turn up my Metaphors, and do not fail.+ 
The sophisticated reader may sigh at such a statement of the gilded pill 
theory of literature. But Bunyan did not write for the sophisticated 
reader. And moreover the breathing spaces provided by the two emblematic 
episodes have a more artistic function. By accustoming ourselves to the 
atmosphere of significant rooms, significant animals, and significances of 
all kinds, we can read the rest of the story without too much probing and 
looking up from the page to think out ‘similitudes’; the flow of Bunyan’s 
narrative carries us forward, and its divine meaning comes upon us more 
as a general suggestion cast over the whole, than as a series of particular 
allegorical tricks. 

Lastly, it is noticeable how much richer in genuine emblems is Part Il 
than its predecessor. There are more incidents (the whole episode is longer) 
and they include Bunyan’s most striking original contributions—the 
Spider, and the Robin with a spider in her mouth. It is possible that 
Bunyan was accumulating a store of such animal parables, which he used in 
sermons, and the appearance of The Book for Boys and Girls in 1686,* two 
years after The Pilgrim’s Progress, Part 11, shows that he had now gathered 
a sufficient number of these emblems to launch an independent book, and 
thus to follow in the footsteps of Quarles and Wither. 


t The oe Progress, Pt. 1, ed. J. Brown, 1907, p. 280. (The Conclusion.) 
Most of the emblems in it are drawn from animal life or from country life in general. 
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LETTERS OF POPE TO ATTERBURY IN THE 
TOWER 


By Maynarp Mack 
I 

In a collection of pieces by the Duke of Wharton,' published shortly after 
the author’s death in 1731, there is contained what purports to be a letter 
written by the Duke to Francis Atterbury in May, 1723, when the latter 
was in the Tower standing trial on charges of conspiring with the Jacobites. 
The letter is an eloquent testimonial of the writer’s undiminished confi- 
dence in the Bishop, and in the absence of other evidence might con- 
ceivably be attributed to Wharton, who at the time of Atterbury’s trial 
and exile had carried on a spirited defence of him. The difficulty with this 
ascription, however, is that the letter, when examined, proves to be 
a composite of two letters, both of which are known to have been sent to 
Atterbury while in the Tower by Alexander Pope.3 

The publication of these letters in a collection of writings otherwise 
genuinely Wharton’s is mystifying, but perhaps not impossible to explain. 
Transcripts of the same pair of letters have survived in a sufficient number 
of eighteenth-century manuscript collections 4 to show that they must 
have been circulated to some extent among Pope’s and Atterbury’s 
acquaintances; and in that circle of acquaintances few were in a better 
position to acquire copies than the Duke of Wharton. Not only had 
Wharton warmly supported the bishop during his trial, as has been said, 
but he had further signalized himself by accompanying the exile to his 

' Select and Authentick Pieces Written by the Late Duke of Wharton, Boulogne, 1731. 

? See, for example, His Grace the Duke of Wharton’s Speech in the House of Lords, on the 
Third Reading of the Bill to Inflict Pains and Penalties on Francis (late) d Bishop of 
Rochester; May the 15th, 1723, 1723; and the numerous references to Atterbury in the 
True Briton, an anti-ministerial newspaper which Wharton founded on 3 mg 1723, 
almost immediately after Atterbury’s trial, and continued until 17 February 17 

3 Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin-Courthope, i ix (1886), 54~-7: letters 30 and 31. 1. z Robin- 
son, writing in 1896, assumed that the ‘letter’ actually was Wharton’s and printed it as an 
example of ‘his Grace’s skill in prose’ (Philip Duke of Wharton, 1698-1731, p. 78 and 
App. D). Lewis Melville [i.e. L. S. Benjamin], writing in 1913, corrected the error and 
ascribed the letter to Pope, but without realizing that it was really two letters and that its 
text -_ early date were both significant (The Life and Writings of Philip Duke of Wharton, 
p. 128, n. 1). 

‘ For example, among the Cole papers (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 5822, ff. 107-109"), 
the Harleian papers (Harl. 7053 ff. 74 [or 168] and 76 [or 172], and the Longleat MSS. 
(Portland Papers, vol. xiii, fol. 227-9, 229-30). See also below, n. 22. 


I owe the above information, as well as the privilege of consulting photographs of these 
manuscripts, to the generousity of Professor George Sherburn. 
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place of embarkation,’ and in all probability made one of the group of 
friends who were permitted to visit him in the Tower during the last days 
of his confinement.® It is perfectly possible, therefore, that Wharton 
received from Atterbury himself transcripts of the poet’s letters.? On the 
other hand, Wharton was living at the time of the trial, and for some two 
years after it, at Twickenham not far from Pope’s house, and was seeing 
a good deal of Lady Mary Montagu, with whom Pope also was still on 
neighbourly terms.* According to Lady Mary, the attentions paid her by 
the Duke were one of the causes of Pope’s eventual estrangement from her;9 
but however this may be, the inference seems legitimate that the two men 
became personally known to each other and that, in view of their common 
friendship for Atterbury, copies of Pope’s letters to the Bishop may have 
passed into Wharton’s hands by the poet’s gift. There is, in short, nothing 
inherently illogical in the Duke’s possession of these letters, whether the 
channel of communication be presumed to be Atterbury or Pope.'° 

This brings us to the knottier problem as to how the letters came to be 
published as Wharton’s. For light on this question we must turn to the 
pamphlet itself. According to the imprint, it was published at Boulogne 
in 1731— Printed for J. Wolfe at the Duke of Wharton’s Head’. Its 
contents are six pieces, all of which it appears Wharton had published in 
his lifetime, with the exception of the supposed letter to Atterbury." 
Comparison of the Boulogne texts of the five pieces previously published 


5 The British Journal, 22 June, p. 5 ; Reliquia Hearniana (ed. 1869), ii, 164. 

6 “The Life of Dr. Thomas Newton, . . . Written By Himself’, in The Lives of . . . 
Pocock, . . . Pearce, ... and... Newton, ed. A. Chalmers, 1816, ii. 22: ‘. . . every 

had then free admittance to see and take leave of him [Atterbury}’. 

7 Cole thought that the copies in his collection probably derived from Atterbury—by 
way of ‘Dean Moss . . . who might communicate them to Dr. Grey or Dr. Williams’ 
(note on f 109° of the MSS. cited in n. 4). 

8 Melville, op. cit., 94-101 ; Robinson, op. cit., 90-96 ; J. H. Jesse, Memoirs of the Court 
of England During the Reigns of . . . the First and Second Georges (ed. 1901), iv, 204. 

9 Spence, Anecdotes, ed. Singer, pp. 236-7, n. 

10 Wharton saw Atterbury briefly in France during the summer of 1728 (F. Williams, 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, 1869, ii, 293 ; Melville, op. cit., 224-5), 
but it is unlikely that the Duke obtained the letters then. Apart from the fact that by that 
date the Bi thought very poorly of the Duke’s discretion, there would hardly have 
been occasion for the communication of letters having to do with an episode of five years 

1! The five previously printed pieces are (as listed on the general title-page of the 
pam; ) : ‘I. His Speech on the Passing the Bill to Inflict Pains and Penalties on Francis 
! Bishop of Rochester’. ‘11. His Single Protest on that Occasion; . . .’ ‘IV. His Letter 
in Mist’s Journal, Aug. 24, 1728’. ‘V. His Reasons for leaving his Native Country, and 
espousing the Cause of his Royal Master King James III’. ‘V1. A Letter from Wolfe the 
Printer to Sir R. W.’. 

The last-named piece is a satirical continuation of the ‘Letter in Mist's Journal’ (No. 
IV). According to author of the ‘Letters from a Jacobite Spy’ (Miscellaneous Works of 
Bishop Atterbury, ed. John Nichols, v (1798), p. 359), this piece was in print by 15 March 
1729. So far as I , however, no copy of this separate printing has survived, and the 
statements made in n. 12 below must not be taken as including it. 

deg reference to the ‘Letters from a Jacobite Spy’ | am indebted to Mr. R. R. 
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with their earlier printings leads to the suspicion that the Boulogne 
pamphlet was set up either from corrected copies or from manuscripts and 
not merely from the available editions; and this conclusion is strongly 
reinforced by the presence of the Pope ‘letter’, which could not have been 
found in print. It looks, in other words, as if we were required to believe 
that an obscure printer named J. Wolfe, publishing at Boulogne in 1731, 
for some reason had access to a selection of the Duke of Wharton’s personal 
papers, including copies of letters from Pope to Atterbury which he did 
not know were not of the duke’s composition.'? Is it possible to credit so 
strange a circumstance? Apparently it is, and on the following grounds. 
In 1725 Wharton left England for the continent, where he remained 
until his death in 1731. The vicissitudes of his continental sojourn, glanced 
at by Pope in the famous portrait of the Moral Essays,'3 included service 
under the Pretender, conversion to the Roman faith, military action 
against British forces at Gibraltar, loss of the Pretender’s confidence, 
attempted reconciliation with the Hanoverians, outlawry by the British 
government, financial ruin, and death at last in a Spanish monastery. Our 
concern, however, is with Wharton’s actions between June, 1728, when he 
came into France to make an application for royal pardon from George II, 
and May, 1729, when, with all his revenues cut off by the decree of out- 
lawry declared against him in the preceding month, he fled from his 
French creditors into Spain, never to return. It was during June-July, 
1728, that Wharton made his appeal for pardon, and by mid-July it had 
been refused.'4 By 14 August he was already reported to have renewed his 
commerce with the Jacobites and to be at Dieppe with Nathaniel Mist, 
publisher of the Jacobite Weekly journal; or Saturday’s post.*5 Mist, it 


'* Several kinds of evidence suggest the view that the Boulogne pamphlet was wholly 
or partly printed from manuscript or corrected printed copies: 1. Though with the 
exception of Wharton’s ‘Reasons’ (No. V in n. 11 above) the differences between the 
Boulogne texts.and the previously printed texts are slight, their cumulfitive effect is to 
make the Boulogne texts somewhat more correct. 2. A certain number of the changes are 
of a sort unlikely to have been made on a printer’s own authority, involving arbitrary 
revisions not requisite to the sense. 3. In the case of Wharton’s ‘Reasons’, the differences 
between the previously printed text and the Boulogne version are so numerous and impor- 
tant that in this instance it is necessary to suppose that the hand of the author has inter- 
vened. 4. As stated in the text above, the Pope ‘letter’ is included in the pamphlet, which 
could not have been obtained from any printed source. 5. The printer was acquainted 
with Wharton (see below, p. 120), and therefore possibly in a position to obtain access 
to Wharton’s papers. 

The writer of the ‘Letters from a Jacobite Spy’ makes it possible to date this separate 
publication of Wharton’s ‘Reasons’. On 15 March 1729 he reports to Horatio Walpole that 

yharton’s letter, intituled, Woolfe’s ‘Epistle to Sir Robert Walpole”, is printed, with 
another paper called his “Reasons for being a Jacobite” . . .’ op. cit., v, 359. See also the 
letter of 6 November 1728 (p. 354) for reference to a paper which may have been the germ 
of or ublished ‘Reasons 

he epistle to Cobham, ‘Of the Knowledge and Characters of Men’, 180-209. 
u Melville eo cit., pp. 215-25. 
'S Horatio alpole to the Duke of Newcastle, 14 August 1728; in Robinson, op. cit., 


P. 203. See also the ‘Letters from a Jacobite Spy’, 24 July 1728 (op. cit., v, 353), where it 
is stated that ‘last night’ Wharton arrived with Mist and other Jacobites in Paris. 
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will be remembered, after a dozen years of periodic prosecutions by the 
Walpole government, had in January, 1728, fled the country and taken up 
his residence in France. On 24 August the fruits of this bizarre com- 
panionship appeared. On that date, the Weekly journal, still being con- 
ducted in London by one of Mist’s printers, James Wolfe, bore on its 
front page a pungent satire from Wharton’s hand, attacking Walpole and 
the members of the royal house.'® The government promptly retaliated by 
indicting all persons connected with the newspaper, among them of 
course the printer James Wolfe ;'7 and Wolfe—so we are informed by a 
note in Budgell’s Bee of 1733—‘found the storm beat so strongly against 
him that he thought proper to retire to his master Mist, to Boulogne in 
France, where he has ever since kept a public house’. ** 

It is clear, therefore, that James Wolfe went to Boulogne in the early 
autumn of 1728, and it is equally clear, through the ‘Letter from Wolfe 
the Printer to Sir R. W.’, that he made the acquaintance there of the Duke 
of Wharton.'9 This being the case, it is not impossible to suppose that 
some of Wharton’s papers fell into the printer’s hands, even though it is 
difficult to say exactly how or why. It may be that in the winter of 1728-9 
some publishing venture was intended, the Duke designing to have printed 
a collection of his anti-ministerial works. It may be that in the spring of 
1729, leaving France in haste and entering on an uncertain future, Wharton 
saw fit to deposit some of his papers in Wolfe’s, or Mist’s and Wolfe’s, 
safe-keeping—perhaps with instructions to publish them at his death or _ 
on his order. Or it may be that one or both of the printers purloined them 
outright from their careless owner. In any case, if we are willing to assume, 
as on the evidence it seems we may, that the Boulogne pamphlet was 
printed from Wharton’s personal papers, and that for some reason Pope’s 
letters to Atterbury were contained among these, we have a rational! solu- 
tion to the puzzle. For in that event we can readily understand how Pope’s 
letters came to be published in Boulogne; how it was that Wolfe or Mist 
and Wolfe naturally assumed them to be Wharton’s; and why, seeing 
them copied out, as was usually the case with transcripts, on the same or 
consecutive sheets of paper, without subscriptions, dates, or other clues, 
the printer took them to be one. 

*6 No. IV of the works cited in n. 11 above. 

17 See A. Boyer, The Political State of Great Britain, xxxvi (1728), 184, and the article 
on Mist in the Dict. Nat. Biog. 


8 The Bee (No. 1), zie February, 1733, Pp 
19 In this satire Wolfe’s harsh treatment ay the British government is made the point of 


for Wharton’s further development of the satire begun in the ‘Letter in Mist's 
Journal’. At least one detail must have been supplied by Wolfe (p. 98): “The Cruelty of 
my [i.e. Wolfe’s, under whose name Wharton is masking himself] Persecutors hath 


Mother’ 


itself to every Branch of my Family, even to a Child sucking at the Breast of its 
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II 


The interest of these two letters is not confined to the curious circum- 
stance of their ascription to Wharton. As intimated above, their publica- 
tion at Boulogne in 1731 is their earliest appearance in print. The second 
letter was never elsewhere made public till long after the poet’s death, in 
1783 ;2° and the first, though an expurgated version of it was included in 
Pope’s 1737 quarto, is still not to be found in the complete text afforded by 
the Wharton pamphlet in any edition of Pope’s works. John Gough Nichols 
published in 1859 a fairly satisfactory text of the two letters from one of 
the surviving sets of eighteenth-century transcripts,?! and in 1869 Folke- 
stone Williams published a somewhat less satisfactory one from copies in 
the Atterbury papers.?? But these were not utilized by Elwin and Court- 
hope, and even ,these, as a collation with the most reliable copies known 
to-day (the Longleat MSS.) shows, are appreciably less faithful to what 
Pope probably wrote than the versions of Boulogne. In all but a handful of 
trifling discrepancies the 1731 texts match perfectly with the Longleat 
copies and are therefore not merely the first to be printed, but upon the 
whole as good as any to be had. For this reason they are reproduced below, 
with an apparatus which will enable the reader to note at a glance their 
relation to the other printed and manuscript copies, as well as the kinds 
of suppression which in 1737 Pope felt it necessary to make.?3 The 
grounds of the poet’s decisions in this respect are too obvious to require 
comment. The suppressed letter, for example, is the product of a burst of 
feeling and shows little trace of that serenity of discourse upon themes of 
permanent and general significance with which Pope seems usually to have 
desired to impress posterity. Furthermore, it contains repeated assevera- 


2° In the Elwin-Courthope edition (ix, 56, n. 1) letter 31 is said to have been first 
printed in Pope’s 1737 quarto. This is an error. 

21 *The Letters of Pope to Atterbury when in the Tower of London’, Camden Mis- 
cellany, iv (1859). The copies used by Nichols were ‘in the collection of George Went- 
worth, esq. of Woolley Park, Yorkshire’. 

22, Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, i, 388-90, 421-2. 

23 Keys to the textual apparatus for the two letters are given below. The numbers in 
the key to the first letter are those given in R. H. Griffith’s Bibliography of . . . Pope 
(Vol. 1, Part II), 1927. 

Key to the first letter: L—copy in the Longleat MSS. Above, n. 4; C—copy in the 
Cole MSS. Above, n. 4; H—copy in the Harleian MSS. Above, n. 4; 1737a—First 
edition, 4°, No. 454; 1737b—Roberts edition, 8°, No. 461 ; 1737¢—Curll edition, 8°, No. 
462 ; 1737d—Cooper edition, 8°, No. 511; 1737e—Cooper edition, 8°, No. 512; 1742— 
Cooper edition, 8°, No. 569; 1751—Warburton edition, No. 650; 1783—The Epistolary 
Correspondence . . . of . . . Francis Atterbury, ed. J. Nichols, i (1783), 139-43 ; 17890— 
The Miscellaneous Works of Bishop Atterbury, ed. J. Nichols, ii (1789), 246-9; 1797— 
Pope’s Works, ed. Warton (1797), viii, 125-8; 1806—Pope’s Works, ed. Bowles (1806), 
Viil, 150-53; 1824—Pope’s Works, ed. Roscoe (1824), ix, 234-7; 1859—J. G. Nichols, 
“The Letters of Pope to po = when in the Tower of London’, Camden Miscellany, 
iv (1859); 1869—Folkestone Williams, Memoirs and Correspondence of Francis Atterbury, 


(1869), 1, 388-90; 1886—Pope’s Works, ed. Elwin and Courthope, ix (1886), 54-6. 

_. Key to the second letter: L—as above ; C—as above ; H—as above ; 1783—as above, 
ii (1783), 79-89 ;, 1789—as above, ii, 271-4; 1859—as above ; 1869—as above, i, 421-2 ; 
I above, ix, 5 
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tions of his conviction that Atterbury was innocent and would be vindi- 
cated ‘by time, a conviction that was no longer secure in his mind by 
1737.74 As for the other letter, the excised words and phrases are plainly 
those in which he had expressed himself with an imprudent frankness on 
the contemporary political situation as a result of which Atterbury was 
being victimized,*5 and his own distress at and defiance of it. Taken as 
they were first written, these letters show Pope in a light in which he has 
been too seldom regarded since the nineteenth century darkened counsel 
on his character, reminding us that despite his shortcomings he remained 
the sort of friend that any man in distress would like to have. 


The Duke of Wharton’s Letter to Francis Lord Bishop of Rochester 
in the Tower, May 1723 _ 


It is not possible to express what I think, and what I feel! only this, that I have 
thought and felt for nothing but for you, for some Time past ; and shal! think 
of nothing so long, for the Time to come! The greatest Comfort I had was, 
an Intention which I would have made practicable, to have attended you in 
your Journey; to which I had brought that Person to consent, who only 5 
could have hindered me, by a Tye which, tho’ it may be more tender, | do 
not think can be more strong than that of Friendship. But now I find, that 
Malice, which cou’d be no more foreseen, than one would think it could be 
contriv’d, by any human Creature, has render’d every friendly, nay, every 
grateful Thought towards you impracticable. I fear there will be no Way 
left me to tell you this great Truth: That I remember you! That I love you! 
That I am grateful to you! That I éntirely esteem and value you! No Way, 
but that one, which I will find, even tho’ it were Death to correspond with 
= A Way! which needs no open Warrant to authorize it; or secret Con- 
ce to secure it; which no Bills can preclude, nor no ‘Kings prevent: 

A Way! which may reach to any Part of the World, where you may be ; where 
the very Whisper, or even the Wish of a Friend must not be heard, or even 
suspected: By this Way I dare tell my Esteem and Affection for you to your 
Enemies in the Gates ; and you and they, and their Sons, shall hear it. 


oe 


° 


= 


5 


Tower/ om. L, C, H, 1737a-1886. 
May, 1733/30 April, 1723. L, 17370-1824, 1869, 1886. Undated C, H, 1859. 
| om. L, C, 1737a-1824, 1886. My Dear Lord 1869. 
1 and/om. H.2 but for you/but you L, C, H, 1737a-1886. In H for was first written 
and then crossed out. 4 which . . . practicable/ fygpereces have round brackets. 5 that/ 
the C, H, 1859. 6-7 do not/don’t H. 7 can be/ om. 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 7-10 
now . impracticable/ om. age tpeany, © 1869, 1886. 8 be no more/no more be C, 
H, 1859. would/could C, 1859. it/ om. human/humane L, H, friendly, nay! 
riendly way C, H, 1859. 12 Ws Pemba C, H, 1859. No Way/ om 
ra C, H, 1859. 13 but that one/but one C, H, 1859. 13-14 which . . Way!/ om. 
17370-1824, 1869, 1886. 14-15 which . . . secure it/ om. C, H, 1859. 1smor... 
prevent/ om. C, H, 1859. nor/and 17370-1824, 1869, 1886. no/any L. 16 which may/ 
that can 17370-1824, 1869, 1886. be; where/be, when C, H, 1859. 17 the wish/ 
om. the C, H, 1859. 18 this Way I/this I C, H, 1859. and Fran om, H. for/of 
1737ab, 17374-1824, 1886, your/the C,H, 1859. 19 and .. . they/om. C, H, 1859. 


24 See Warburton’s note in his edition of Pope’s Works (1751), viii, 133. 
*S Though Atterbury was guilty, no convincing proof of his guilt was offered at his 
trial, and it is doubtful if he could have been convicted in a court of law. 
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You prove yourself, my Lord, to know me for the zealous Friend I am, in 20 
judging, that the Manner of your Defence, and your Glory in it, is a Point 
of the highest Concern to me ; and assuring me, that it will be, that it shall be 
such ; that none of your Friends shall blush for you: Let me further prompt 
you to do yourself the best, and most lasting Justice ; the Instruments of your 
Fame to Posterity will be in your own Hands. May it not be, Providence has 25 
appointed you to some great and useful Work, and calls you to it this severe 
Way ; you may more eminently, and more effectually serve the Publick, even 
now, than in the Stations you have so honourably fill’d. Think of Tully, 
Bacon, and Clarendon; is not the latter, the most disgraced Part of their 
Lives, which you most envy, and which you would chuse to have had? 30 

I am tenderly sensible of the Wish you express, that no Part of your Mis- 
fortune may pursue me; but God knows how short a Time we may be 
suffer’d, or we may desire to be suffer’d, to live in this Country. I am every 
Day less and less fond of it, and begin seriously to consider a Friend in Exile, 
a Friend in Death; one gone before, where I am not unwilling, nor unpre- 35 
par’d to follow after ; and where, however various or uncertain the Roads and 
Voyages of another World may be, I cannot but entertain a pleasing Hope, 
that we may meet again! This I faithfully assure you, that, in the mean time, 
there is no one, living or dead, of whom I shall think oftener, or better, than 
of you! I shall look upon you, as in a State between both, in which you will 40 
have for 26 me all the Passions, all the warm Wishes, that can attend the Liv- 
ing ; and all the Respect and tender Sense of Loss that we feel for the Dead! 
and I shall always depend upon your Friendship, kind Memory, and good 
Offices, tho’ I were never to hear, or see the Effects of them; like the trust we 
have in benevolent Spirits, who, tho’ we never see, nor hear them, we think 45 
to be constantly serving us, amd praying for us. 

Whenever I am wishing to write to you, I shall conclude, that you are 


shall hear/may hear of 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 20 You/H does not begin a new 
paragraph. zealous/ om. 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 21 the . . . Glory/your Manner 
of Defence and Glory C, H, 1859. Glory in/Reputation by 1737a-1824, 1869, 
1886. 22 and/ om. L. me/ om. C; H, 1859. that it . . . that/ om. 1737a-1824, 1869, 
1886. that it shall/it shall L, C, H, 1859. shall/will 7869. 23 shall/need 1869. 24 and 
most/the C, H, 1859. Instruments of/establishing C, H, 1859. 25 own/ om. 1789. 
May/C begins a new paragraph. be/be that L, C, H, 1737a-1886. 27 may/ om. C, H, 
1859. 29 is not/is it not 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 30 which . . . most/what .. . 
must ZL. what you C, H, 1859. which you would/what you must C, H, 1859. 
had/lived L, C, H, 1737a-1886. 31 your/ om. L, 1859. C retains your but enclosed in 
brackets. 32-3 how .. . Country./ om. 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 33 desire/be 
desirous C, H, 1859. 34 it/my native country (so torn as it is by Party-rage) 1737a-18 24, 
1869, 1886. seriously / om. 1737a-18 24,1869, 1886. 34-5 Exile, a/Exile, as a H, 1737a- 
1824, 1869, 1886. 35 nor/or C, H, 1859. 36 or/and L, C. 36-7 however . . . be/ L, 
1737a-1824, 1869, 1886 have round brackets. 36 Roads/Road C, H, 1859. 36-7 and 
Voyages/or Voyage H. and Voyages. . . be/ om.1859.370f . . . World/ om.C. H.38 
may/shall H. This/ om. and begin a new paragraph 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. Begin a new 
paragraph C, 1859.40 of/ om. H. will/ om. C, H, 1859. 41 for/from C, H, 1737a-1886. 
all the warm/and warm 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 42 Respect/Respects C, 1859. of /of 
the C, H, 1859. 43 1/ om. H, 1859. always/ever 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. your/that C, 
1859. Friendship/constant Friendship 1737a—1824, 1869, 1886. 44 tho’ .. . never/as 
though I never were L. altho’ I never were C, 1859. altho’ I never was H. hear or see/ 
see or hear 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. or/nor C, 1859. the . . . of/om. H. 44-5 like 
. . . them/om. H. 45 see nor hear/hear nor see C, 1859. nor/or L, 1737a-1824, 1869, 
1886. we think/ om. we C, 1859. think/ever think C, H, 1859. 46 to be/are 1737a-18 24, 
1869, 1886. constantly /continually 7869. us and/and C, H, 1859. and/ om. 1783. 47 





26 Here the identity of the Longleat and Boulogne texts is one of error. 
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intentionally doing so to me; and every time I think of you, I will believe 
you are thinking of me! I shall never suffer to be forgotten (nay, to be faintly 
remember’d) the Honour, the Pleasure, the Pride I must ever have in reflect- 50 
ing how frequently you have delighted me! how kindly you have distinguish’d 
me! how cordially you have advised me, in Conversation, in Study! in which 
I shall always want you, and wish for you; in my most lively, in my most 
thoughtful Hours, I shall equally bear about me the Impressions of you ; and, 
perhaps, it will not be in this Life only, that I shall have Cause to remember 55 
and acknowledge the Friendship of the Bishop of Rochester! Be assured, that 
I wish for any Occasion of publickly bearing Testimony to the Truth, on 
your Behalf, and shall be glad to be call’d upon; and so will the Friend you 
mention! Would to God we could act for you! but if not that, at least, let 
us appear for you. 60 


My Lord, while yet I can write to you*7, I must, I will correspond with 
you, till the very Moment that it is Felony: And when | can no longer write 
to you, I will write of you. 

To tell you that my Heart is full of your Defence, is no more than, | 
believe, the worst Enemy you have must own of his; you have really, with- 65 
out a Figure, had all the Triumph that ancient Eloquence boasts of ; their 
Passions and Consciences have done you Right, tho’ their Votes wil! not: 
You have met with the Fate frequent to great and good Men; to gain Applause, 
where you are deny’d Justice : Let me take the only Occasion I have had, in 
the whole Series of your Misfortunes, to congratulate you, not you only, but 70 
Posterity, on this noble Defence! I already see in what Lustre your Inno- 
cence is to appear to other Ages, which this has over-borne and opprest; 


Whenever/ H does not begin a new paragraph. wishing/willing C, H, 1859. Willing 
corrected to wishing in L. 48 that/ om. 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 8 time I/time that I 
1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. think/am thinking H. will/ om. H. 48-9 believe you/believe 
that you L. 491 shall /and I shall 7859. shall never/never shall 1737a—1824, 1869, 1886. 
49-50 C, H, 1859 omit brackets. 49 be faintly/be but faintly L, C, H, 1737a-1886. 50 
have in /have had in H. 52 me, in/me! In 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. in Study/and in 
Study L. and Study C, H, 1859. 52-3 Study! in which I shall/Study, I shall 1737a- 
1824, 1869, 1886. 53 lively, in/lively, and in 1737a-1824, 1869, 1886. 56 and . 
of / om. C, H, 1859. 56-60 Be . you. om. 1737a-1824, 1886. In 1869 this passage 
as a P.S. 56 Be/L, 1859 ‘begin a new paragraph. 57 any/an C, H, 1859, 1869. 
to/of L, C, H, 1859. the/ om. H. on/in L, C, H, 1859, 1869. 58 will /would C, H, 1859, 
1869. the/your C. 1859. the other 1869. 59 mention /mentioned H. 60 After you, H has 
My Lord, Y'. Lordship’s Ever Affectionate Alex : Pope. 1859 has | am, my Lord, ete. 


L, 1869, 1886 date this second letter May 1723. 1783, 1789 date it June, 1723.°7 61 My 
Lord/My dear Lord 1869. must, ae and L, C,H, 1859, 1886. 1 will/ om. 1869. 
62 very/om. C, H, 1859. that/ om. H , 1783, 1789. that it is/it be C, 7859, 1869. 62-3 
longer write to/longer to C, 1859. 64 7 agraph in C, 1783-1886. 64-5 than, I 
believe/I believe than H, 1869. than . than the worst enemy I have must own 
1783, 1789. 66 Triumph/triumphs 1783, we that/the C, H, 1859. boasts /can boast 
H. 67 Passions and Consciences/consciences and passions 1783, 1789. 66-7 their . . . 
not/ om. oder pe 67 will/have 1783, 1789, 1859. el oy and good/good and great C, H 
(great and good crossed out), 1859. 69 Let/C, 1869 begin a new paragraph. 70 you, 
not/you, and not 1783, 1789, 1869. only/alone C, H, 1859, 1869. 71 on/upon 1783, 
1789, 1869. your/that L, C, H, 1783-1886. 71-2 Innocence /innocency C, H, 1859, 





*7 The actual date must lie between 11 May, when Atterbury delivered the speech of 
which Pope’s mind is ‘aaa full, and 16 May, when the Lords voted against him, as Pope 


prophesies they will 
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I know perfectly well what a Share of Credit it will be to have appeared on 
your Side, or being call’d your Friend; I am far prouder of that Word you 
publickly spoke of me, than of any thing I have yet heard of myself, in my 75 
whole Life. Thanks be to God! that I, a private Man, concern’d in no Judi- 
cature, and employ’d in no publick Cause, have had the Honour, in this great 
and shining Incident, which will make the first Figure in the History of this 
Time, to enter, as it were, my Protest for your Innocence, and my Declara- 
tion for your Friendship. 80 

Be assured, my Lord, No Time shall ever efface the Memory of that from 
my Heart, should I be denied the Power of expressing it ever more with my 
Pen, in this Manner; but could the Permission be obtain’d, which you had 
once the extream Goodness to think of asking, even of those from whom you 
could ask nothing, I believe, but what lies very near your Heart; could the 85 
Permission of corresponding with you be obtain’d, I do assure you, I would 
leave off all other Writing, and apply it wholly to you, where it would please 
me best ; and to the Amusement, or, if I could be so happy as to say, Comfort 
of your Exile, ’till God, and your Innocence, which will support you in it, 
restore you from it ; than which there is not a sincerer, or warmer Prayer, my go 
Lord, in the Breast of your Ever Obliged and Affectionate Friend, 

WHARTON. 


1869. 72 other/after 1859. over-borne/overbore C, H, 1859. 73 to/for to L. 74 your 
side/that side 1859. or/and 1869. being/been H, 1869. to have been 1886. 75 yet/ever 
yet 1789, 1869. even yet 1783. in/during 1783, 1789, 1869. 78-9 which . . . time/ L, 
1869, 1886 have brackets. 79 for/to L, C, H, 1859-1886 Innocence/Innocency C, H, 
1783-1886, 80 for/of L,C, H, 1783-1886. 81 H, 1783-1859, 1886 do not start a new 
paragraph. my Lord/my Dear Lord L, C, H, 1783-1886. shall/will 1859. the memory 
of/ om. 1783, 1789. that/that friendship 1869. 82 Power/Pleasure C, H, 1859. ever/any 
1869. 83 the/that L, C, H, 1883-1859, 1886. Permission/permission of corresponding 
with you 1869. 83-5 which . . . Heart/ 1869 has brackets. 84-5 even . . . Heart/ L, 
1886 have brackets. 84 of those/from those 1783, 1789. 85 could ask/would ask L, C, H, 
1783-1886. 85-6 could the . . . assure you/ om. 1869.85 could/and could 1783, 1789. 
86 Permission/permission I say 1859. with you/ om. L, 1886. 86-7 I would leave off/I’d 
leave of C, H, 87 leave . . . Writing/tear . . . writings 1783, 1789. it wholly/myself 
wholly 1869. 87-8 where . . . best/ 1783, 1789, 1869 have brackets. 88 and to/for 
1869. or/and 1783, 1789. or . . . say/and I would hope 1869. if . . . say 1783, 
1789 have brackets. 89 Innocence/Innocency C, 1783-1859. own Innocency H. 
which . . . it/ 1783, 1789 have brackets. in/under 1869. 90-91 Prayer . . . of /Prayer 
in the Breast of, My Lord C, H, 1859, 1869. 91 in/than in 1783. Obliged and/ om. C, 
H, 1859. Friend/ om. C, H, 1859, 1869. 92 Wharton/ All other texts of course omit. 








NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


ON FINNSBURG 39 
Hickes’s text of lines 39-40 of the Finnsburg Fragment reads: 


ne nefre swa noc hwitne medo sel forgyldan 
donne Hnefe guidan his hegstealdas. 

Here the arrangement by lines (instead of half-lines), the capitalization, and 
the punctuation are not Hickes’s but my own. Line 39 is obviously corrupt 
and it is customary to emend swa noc to swanas ; many editors also change 
hwitne to swetne. Paleographically both these emendations are unsatis- 
factory. Swanas also makes semantic difficulties, as the meaning ‘warriors’ 
which must be assigned to it in the present passage does not occur else- 
where in Old English ; the regular meaning of swan is ‘herdsman, peasant’, 
Both the Awitne of the text and the emendation swetne must be taken as 
masc. acc. sg., and this makes trouble, as O.E. medo is a neuter noun. In 
thecircumstances, other ways of emending the line are worth thinking about. 

I suggest that Hickes’s swa noc goes back to an original swaton ‘beer’. 
This plural mass-word does not occur elsewhere in verse, but it is on 
record and, if Holthausen’s etymology is right, it belongs to the ancient 
word-stock. The original scribe or some copyist may have miswritten the 
word as swanot, making a scribal error of a familiar kind. If Hickes had this 
reading before him, his swa noc is easy to understand ; the letters ¢ and c 
are very like in the insular hand, and the one was often taken for the other. 

The same confusion of ¢ and ¢ may account for the Awitne of the text, 
which I conceive to represent an original plural fem. 6-stem form wicne 
‘servants, attendants, officials, retainers’. The noun wicn ‘service’ (whence 
the concrete meanings just given) is not recorded, but a verb wicnian 
‘serve, attend upon’ occurs. This verb belongs to the second class of the 
weak conjugation and is presumably denominative like nearly all the 
other verbs of this class ; by its existence, therefore, it bears witness to the 
existence of the noun wicn from which it was derived. Alongside wicn there 
existed a synonym wice made from the same base. The synonym is recorded 
in the meanings ‘service, function’ (abstract) and ‘servant, functionary’ 
(concrete). In the competition wice seems to have driven wicn out of use, 
but in my opinion wicn survived to the time of the Finnsburg poet, who 
presumably thought of it as a fine, poetic word for ‘retainer’. That it 
appears with textual corruption is not surprising in a word doubtless 
obsolescent and restricted to poetry. The miswriting of ¢ for c turned it 
into witne and thereby made it subject to confusion with the acc. sg. masc. 
form hwitne ‘white’. Some scribe, or perhaps Hickes himself, accordingly 
prefixed the A which we have in Hickes’s text. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


If we adopt the emendations suggested above, lines 39-40 read 


ne nefre swaton wicne, medo, sel forgyldan 
donne Hnefe guldan his hegstealdas 


‘nor [have I] ever [heard of] retainers paying for their beer, their mead, 
any better than his young men paid Hneef’. Kemp MALONE. 


DRAYTON’S ‘TIDY’ AND CHAUCER’S ‘TIDIF’ 
I 
What bird Drayton had in mind when he wrote of the tidy or Chaucer of 
the tidif has been uncertain. In a fine passage in Song 13 of Poly-Olbion 
Drayton recalls the bird-song that may be heard at dawn on a spring 
morning in a Warwickshire wood. He describes the voice of the throstle, the 
blackbird and the nightingale, he groups together small songbirds, andadds 


The Tydie for her notes as delicate as they, 

The laughing Hecco, then the Counterfetting Jay, 
The Softer with the Shrill . . . 

Thus sing away the Morne . . . 


In the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women Chaucer writes of the ‘smale 
foules’ that sing ‘of the seson fayn’, 


And tho that hadde doon unkindenesse— 
As dooth the tydif, for new-fangelnesse— 
Besoghte mercy of hir trespassinge, 

And humblely songen hir repentinge, 
And sworen on the blosmes to be trewe. 


In The Squire’s Tale Canace made a mew for the falcon that was forsaken 
by the tercelet—‘men loven of propre kinde newfangelnesse’—and on the 
outside 

were peynted alle thise false foules, 
As beth thise tidifs, tercelets, and oules. 

It is likely that Drayton and Chaucer had some definite bird in mind. 
The modern student of poetry recognizes, it seems, but few birds. Chaucer 
and Drayton and other early English and foreign poets expected their 
audience to read with interest of one sort or another about a considerable 
number. The question arises whether writers and readers of verse were _ 
more alert to birds in earlier days than now. Two answers have been 
suggested : the first that as the modern countryman is ignorant of the names 
and differences of birds so nearly everyone was in like case until the last 
decades of the seventeenth century, the second that in early writers there is 
so much fresh and vivid reference to birds that it is clear that some impor- 
tant awareness has passed away. The first answer is probably wrong and is 
offered by the ornithologist who, forgetting that the very names we 
commonly use are few of them book-names but nearly all old and folk 
names, does not find the information he is interested in and is held up by 
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traditional and emblematic descriptions such as ‘the Strymonian crane’ 
and ‘the meek-eyed dove’. The second, the less common, is the answer of 
the ornithologist who has a strong sense of the life of birds: Warde 
Fowler, who was also a practised reader of poetry, wrote that ‘there is 
hardly to be found in the whole of Virgil’s poems a single allusion to the 
habits of birds which is untrue to fact as we know it from Italian naturalists, 
Here and there, of course, there are delusions which were the common 
property of the age’. That the crane was called again and again Strymonian 
and the dove meek-eyed is interesting to dwell upon, but to deduce that the 
writers had necessarily no other knowledge of the crane than that it haunted 
the mouth of the river Strymon in Thrace would be foolish, nor can it be 
assumed that it was not known that the dove is not meek-eyed literally, 
Certain aspects of experience become the subject matter of poetry by the 
convention of a period, others may be indicated by the way, or sometimes 
by a manuscript reading,? and they may be reflected on from the point of 
view of common sense. 

There are considerations which must give us pause before we impute to 
the past our present ignorance. We cannot argue from the countrymen 
of to-day to the countrymen of earlier times, if only for the crude fact 
that his legal and economic relationship to wild birds has changed. Nor can 
we argue from the present reader of verse to its first audience, partly 
because the pressing of book learning for values other than its own cuts 
us off more and more from knowledge of the terms in which the poets 
have spoken. It is natural that there should have been a certain knowledge 
of certain birds, differing from locality to locality, which is now almost 
lost. A great many kinds were eaten. There was a widespread understand- 
ing of trapping by various devices according to the known habits of the 
birds. Fowlers were consulted by ornithologists, by Aristotle for instance, 
Dean Turner of Wells, and Sir Thomas Browne: it was the fowlers, 
Browne: tells us, who could distinguish and name the lesser wild duck, and 
Camden 4 says that there were English birds without Latin names. Birds 
were brought to the more spacious and more stirring kitchens of the past 
in their plumage, and sportsmen, housekeepers, cooks and the interested, 
would know one from another, would look for indications of age and would 
at times at least have to look into their crops. Again birds were used as 


' Warde Fowler, A Year with the Birds (1886). : 

2 In ‘Lycidas’, |. 105, for inwrought Milton first wrote scraul’d oer, which is not in keeping 
with the hairy mantle of Camus. Can it be anything other than a vivid description of 
water weeds on the surface of the Cam before the Ouse Conservancy Board dredged away 
their charactery? In the next line, whether he had in his mind an image not only of the 
hyacinthine edge of a Roman robe but also of the bank of the stream flowering through the 
summer with ine loosestrife and willowherb we cannot know. 

3 Sir Thomas Browne, Account of Birds found in Norfolk (1835). 

4 Camden, Britannia, translated by Philemon Holland (1610). 
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materia medica. Before the flint-lock superseded the hawk, every falconer 
would be in varying degree a naturalist. A close knowledge of one or a few 
birds gives some feeling for a number. In primitive times and away from 
towns birds played other important parts than that of food and physic. 
They gave accurate information. The cock was the time-keeper of little 
thorpes, sikerer “Than is a clokke or an abbey orlogge’. Swallows and gulls, 
as two examples among many, gave and give news of the weather. Certain 
movements of birds announce movements of animals or men: ‘the false 
lapwynge, full of trecherye’! is said to have betrayed by its crying and 
wheeling the Covenanters on the Scottish moors. Birds have much to say 
to the superstitious whose eyes and ears are sharpened. There were no 
field glasses in early days but there was no Wild Birds Preservation Act. 
The angler studied the perch of his rival, the kingsfisher, and the haunt of 
the heron, and trapped them. The bee-keeper knew where and how at 
different seasons to destroy the great tit. There was a liking for keeping 
songbirds in cages, and it was fully realized that the young bird has to 
learn its song from another, a piece of knowledge now rediscovered. ‘There 
was no sentiment against catching, keeping or killing whatever birds 
affected one’s interest or one’s fancy. Chaucer and Drayton could have held 
alive in their hands almost any English bird. 
Tennyson wrote of 
Some full-breasted swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 

With swarthy webs. 
So Drayton and Chaucer repeat ancient lore, but write also as if from vivid 
experience. In the passage of Drayton referred to he is recording what he 
has listened to attentively and his interpretation of the thrush’s song is, if 
slight, individual and interesting. The accuracy of some of the details in 
the passage from the Prologue to The Legend of Good Women is confirmed 
by the modern student of bird behaviour. ‘In their love hir bekes gonnen 
mete’ in courtship. Remarkably to us, Chaucer heard tones of defiance as 
well as of love in spring songs. The ornithologist is satisfied that the cock 
bird sings first of all to warn other male birds from the territory where he 
has established himself and is awaiting his mate. More to our purpose 
however is such a simple visual description as ‘the frosty fieldfare’ which 
brings the fieldfare before us in the setting of hard weather in which most 
of us see it. 


' Chaucer, The Parlement of Foules. 

_? This fragment of ancient mythology, of learned origin, is beautifully examined by 
Sir Thomas Browne in Chapter 27 of the 3rd book of Vulgar Errors. See also D’Arcy W. 
Thompson, A Glossary of Greek Birds (1936). The ‘relation’ was considered doubtful by 
#lian and false by Pliny and perhaps therefore by Chaucer in writing ‘The jalous swan, 
ayens his deth that singeth’. 


9 
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II. Drayton’s “Tipy’ 


In A Dictionary of Birds (1893) Alfred Newton called attention, under 
Tee, to a copy of Portraits d’Oyseaux . . . obseruez par P. Belon dy 
Mans (1557) in the Cambridge University Library. It is noteworthy for 
the English bird names written against 130 of the woodcuts. The Italian 
hand is clear and more likely to be before 1600 than later. Under Parus 
Major, the great tit, a distinctive bird here clearly portrayed, we find “The 
Collmouse, A tydie’. This is the only precise information we have about the 
tidy. It is evidently good information. The annotator of Belon made his 
identification of English birds with knowledge and apparently with 
independence.? He had in front of him uncoloured woodcuts some of which 
are accurate and spirited, some at least unmistakable, some far from good 
likenesses,3 and, in addition, above each portrait were printed one or more 
French names and generally others in Italian, Latin, and occasionally 
Greek. He sometimes writes after a usual English name a number of others; 
for instance, “The Chafe-finch, A Jack Baker, A finch, A Sheldappell, 
A spink’, the last three of which are common and may be found in Florio’s 
A Worlde of Wordes (1598) under Frenguello, and in Cotgrave’s A Dic- 
tionarie of the French and English Tongues (1611) under Pinson. More often, 
however, he sets down only one name; for example, ‘the hedge-sparrow’ 
where Cotgrave, under Verdon, gives also ‘dikesmowler’ and the common 
and still used ‘dunneck’. It was not in words that his main interest lay. In 
the spirit of an ornithologist he adds to vanellus, the scientific name of the 
lapwing, tirius (? of purple sheen), a qualification which, if it be borrowed, 
is not transcribed from the standard works on birds by Turner, Gesner, or 
Aldrovandus. He would seem to have been an East Anglian. The ‘Capon 
Wag-tayle’, the longtailed tit, is called in Norfolk the ‘longtailed capon’ 
according to Swainson.4 ‘Horne Pie’ is a Norfolk name for the lapwing, 
and ‘oxe-eye’, which usually means the great tit, is an Essex name for the 
dunlin according to the same writer. ‘Caddow’, or cadow, is noted by Ray 5 
as a Norfolk name for the jackdaw. 

Who was the annotator? The signature of a Thomas Knyvett is written 
twice on the title page of the book, which came from the library of Sir 
Thomas Knyvett (1540-1617) of Ashwellthorpe Manor, Norfolk, a well- 
known member of a well-known family. It may be possible after the war to 


1 Professor F. P. Wilson has kindly ee me this opinion. 

2 Contrast his bird names with the English names used in the following prose works: 
William Turner, Avium precipuarum (1544), translated by A. H. Evans (1903). Konrad 
Gesner, Historia Animalum (1555); John Maplet, A greene forest (1567); reprinted 1930; 

William Harrison in Holinshed’s Chronicles (1577); Aldrovandus, Ornithologie (1600). 

— Willughby, Ornithology (1678) : ‘His figure [of the stint] represents the Bill 
too 

4 Rev. Charles Swainson, Provincial Names and Folklore of British Birds (1885). 

5 John Ray, A Collartion of English Words (1674). 
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ascertain whether the bird-names are in his hand. The same Sir Thomas 
and his ‘most learned’ brother Edmund (it may be asserted provisionally) 
contributed information and drawings to Thomas Penny’s work, based on 
Gesner’s, which Moffett prepared for publication and which was printed 
as Insectorum Theatrum (1634). The accounts in the English translation ' 
of Sir Thomas Knyvett’s demonstration that earwigs can fly, and of the 
silver white plume moth, of which Edmund Knyvett made a painting, have 
the freshness of things described for the first time. The Knyvetts had 
perhaps the general interest in natural history which some cultivated 
countrymen have to-day. They were among the country gentlemen who, 
with doctors and clergymen (and the clergymen had sometimes qualified 
in medicine), contributed to the study of birds in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries from observation in the field, in the mew and at the 
dissecting table. This new intellectual interest in birds is referred to by 
Harrison and by Camden. Costly and curious aviaries, Harrison tells us in 
1577, were daily made for the better hearing of their melody and observa- 
tion of their nature. The whole of East Anglia before the draining of the 
fens was, as Fuller said of Lincolnshire, the aviary of England. An earlier 
list of birds than the Ashwellthorpe also associated with Norfolk may be 
drawn from the Household Accounts of the L’estranges of Hunstanton 
1519-1578. Nor must we forget the list of seventy-seven birds in a poem 
by a rector of Diss, John Skelton (d. 1529), in ‘Phyllyp Sparowe.’ Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Account of Birds found in Norfolk, first printed in 1835, 
was not written until about 1663. 

There is no evidence that I know of against accepting the identification 
of the tidy with the ‘collmouse’ made in the Cambridge copy of Belon’s 
Portraits d’Oyseaux. Thomas Howell’s lines in The Arbor of Amitie (1568), 

The Robine small, and peeping wren, 

The Tidie trim, and titmus eeke.3 
prove that the tidy is not the bird which Howell meant by titmouse. In 
ordinary contexts until after Elizabethan times the titmouse appears to 
have meant the blue tit. This is indicated simply in-Cotgrave’s Dictionary, 
the bird entries in which have not been read by other dictionary makers as 
systematically as they deserve to be: mesange bleué is defined as ‘our ordi- 
narie Titmouse’. This tit, the only one with bright blue in its plumage, is 
still the most familiar of its family. It may once have been more familiar to 
the man and woman in the street: it was a great raider of the unglazed 
butcher’s shop for suet. It still is. 


' Edward Topsell’s History of Four-Footed Beasts . . . whereunto is now added, The 
Theater of Insects (1658), p. 1023 and p. 948. 

* Archeologia, vol. XXV. 

3 Professor Wilson called attention to them in Philological Quarterly, vol. XVII, No. 2, 
April 1938. 4 Gilbert White, The Natural History of S 
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Collmouse, colmouse, colemouse or coalmouse means the mouse or mose 
with the coaly head. In German Kohlmeise, we are told by Gesner, was 
variously used as a name for one or other of the dark-headed tits including 
p. major, p. ater and p. palustris. Coalmouse may have been so in English: 
lack of evidence proves nothing. There was certainly some tendency to 
consider the great tit apart from the others. For instance in Health’s 
Improvement corrected and enlarged by C. Bennet (1655), Thomas Moffett, 
a doctor and a naturalist, who is believed to have been alone responsible for 
the chapters on birds and to have written them by 1595,! comments on 
Pari majores, saying that ‘great Titmise feed (as ordinary Titmise do)’, and 
only after passing a number of other birds such as the swallow does he 
come to Pari: “Titmise are of divers shapes with us in England’ etc.: 
although he describes the smaller titmice, unfortunately he gives no names, 
Our first critical naturalist, William Turner, a Northumberland man, in 
his commentary on Pliny and Aristotle’s birds, Avium precipuarum, names 
three tits, the ‘Great Titmous or Great Oxei’, the ‘less Titmous’ and the 
Nun [‘Nonnam’]. There is evidence that for some people over a period the 
colemouse meant the great tit only. It was so for the annotator of Belon: 
he uses the name ‘biack tittmouse’ for another bird. Colemouse also cer- 
tainly meant only the great tit in Charles Butler’s The Feminine Monarchie 
(1609) : “The Great titmouse which of his colly head and breast some call 
a Colemouse’, and in Samuel Purchas’s A Theatre of Politicall Flying- 
Insects (1657) : “The great Titmouse called a Colmouse with a black head’. 
However, Gesner chose to reserve the name Kohlmeyse for parus ater and 
influenced all other ornithologists. Willughby in his Ornithologia (1676), 
our first scientific ornithology, followed Gesner and confined the name 
Colemouse to the same bird. So did the compiler, Christopher Merret, in 
Pinax Rerum (1667). Nevertheless in ‘Catalogus Avium Britannicarum’ 
Cap. IX, Lib. I, of Willughby’s Ornithologia, it is, called ‘The black- 
headed Titmouse’. It is the common tit of coniferous tracts. 

We may take it, then, that the tidy of Drayton and of Howell was the 
great tit, or conceivably but improbably a small black-headed tit. ‘The notes 
of the tits are ‘delicate’ to Drayton and to appreciative listeners. Howell’s 
adjectives are merely conventional : they express a generally accepted view 
and have that value. “Trim’ is not a word readily associated with the coal 
tit or marsh tit, but is appropriate in an obvious way to the great tit, a 
dapper bird. 

The great tit and the blue tit are in England the most abundant and the 
most strikingly coloured of their family, and in winter they may be attracted 
to even a city window. However the face of the country has changed they 


1 W. H. Mullen and H. Kirke Swann, A Bibliography of British Ornithology (1917). 
2 Drayton refers to the blue tit in The Owle: ‘Mistress Titmouse, a Neate merrie Dame’. 
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have probably always been the most generally noticeable. They are fearless 
and come about buildings. They have drawn for centuries the attention of 
the bee-keeper and the fruit-grower. They seek out meat refuse and 
kennel flesh. Gesner described their general characteristics very well four 
hundred years ago: ‘Parus avis est animosa, et ad se defendendam strenua, 
pro sua magnitudine: vocalis, clamosa, volatu impetuosa, praesertim 
maior. Noctuam odit’. 


III. CHaucer’s “Tipir’ 


The words ‘tidy’ and ‘tidif’! may be related to each other in the same way 
as ‘hasty’ and ‘hastif’, ‘tardy’ and ‘tardif’, ‘jolly’ and jollif’. The first sug- 
gested definition of Chaucer’s ‘tidefes’ was made by Stephen Skinner, 
a physician of Lincoln, in his Etymologicon Lingue Anglicane (1671), 
a dictionary to which Ray and Dr. Johnson were indebted. He says: 
‘videtur ex contextu Avis genus, nescio an illa avis quam nos Titmouse 
vocamus’. The New English Dictionary interprets titmouse here as blue 
titmouse. We have seen that this was its usual meaning till the early 
seventeenth century, but it was perhaps no longer so to a man of science 
who lived from 1623 to 1667. Skinner does not give the grounds which he 
must have had for his suggestion. In Merrett’s Pinax (1667) the great tit 
has become ‘the common titmouse’. 

The difficulty which has been felt about accepting or discarding tit- 
mouse as a definition for ‘tidif’ and ‘tidy’ may lie in the change of usage. 
Since birds have been classified by their anatomical structure a titmouse 
means a member of the genus parus, which includes among others the 
great tit, the coal tit,and the blue tit ; before that when birds were classified 
in different ways, by habitat for example or by habit, some of the tits were 
associated with other birds of strong pecking bills or powerful grasping 
feet. It is therefore not surprising to find in a list of birds the great tit 
coming after the finches immediately before the laughing woodpecker and 
the mocking jay : nor, remembering that it is known to kill smaller birds by 
splitting the skull, to find it associated with ‘tercelets and oules’. Chaucer 
was telling a story of the falseness in love of a tercelet, and he took for 
granted knowledge in his audience of some story, perhaps, of the falseness 
of the tidif. It may have been noticed that the great tit is not necessarily 
monogamous for the breeding season, a characteristic of less easily observed 
birds of the order to which he belongs. The legend of the tidif may how- 
ever be far removed from natural history. CHARLOTTE MACDONALD. 


* Newton records, outside Chaucer, tidee and tytyfer (spelling ee the er may be 
a scribal flourish. The New Century Dictionary records tiddy. H. Kirke Swann in his 
Dictionary of English and Folk Names of British Birds defines tidif etc. as ‘coal titmouse’ 
through an obvious misunderstanding of ‘collmouse’ in Newton’s note. For a — sted 
etymology see ‘“‘Chaucer’s Tydif, ‘A Small Bird’’’ by Urban T. Holmes Phii ical 
Quarterly, vol. XVI, No. 1, January, 1937. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND ARDEN OF FEVERSHAM 


The Shakespearian authorship of the anonymous tragedy of Arden of 
Feversham, of which Swinburne was perhaps the most convinced as he 
was certainly the most distinguished advocate, is generally supposed to 
have been first suggested by Edward Jacob, described by Tucker Brooke 
as ‘a loyal but somewhat uncritical citizen of Faversham’, who published 
an edition of the play in 1770. It is the object of this note to point out that 
there is evidence, plausible at least if not conclusive, that the attribution 
was in fact made more than a century earlier. 

In 1656 ‘An Exact and perfect Catalogue of all the Plaies that were ever 
printed’ was appended to an edition of The Old Law published by Edward 
Archer." Near the beginning of this list appear the following entries : 


Arraignment of Paris T Will. Shakespeare 
Arden of Feversham I Rich. Bernard 
Andrea in Terence Cc Rich. Bernard 








(The initials of course stand for Tragedy, Interlude, and Comedy.) Only 
the third of these ascriptions is correct, Richard Bernard, a puritan 
clergyman of Christ’s College, Cambridge, having published in 1598 an 
edition with translation of the six plays of Terence that was reprinted 
a number of times. The attribution of The Arraignment of Paris to 
Shakespeare is, to say the least, unconvincing, and that of Arden of 
Feversham to Bernard is too absurd to be supposed intentional. There has 
evidently been some confusion, and it is not difficult to guess how it arose. 
I suggest that in the printer’s copy the second and third columns opposite 
the first entry were blank and that the designations and attributions that 
now stand in the first and second lines originally stood in the second and 
third. But the alignment of the several columns, sometimes uncertain even 
in the printed catalogue, was probably much more so in the manuscript. 
Thus the compositor, having set ‘Arraignment of Paris’ continued with 
the uppermost entries in the next two columns, and naturally did the same 
when he set ‘Arden of Feversham’. That this is what happened is made 
highly probable by the fact that the “T’ obviously belongs to Arden, and 
that later on Terence’s Adelphi is likewise classed as an interlude. When the 
compositor had set ‘Andrea in Terence’ he again took the next letter in the 

! It is convenient to speak of the catalogue as Archer’s, but it is by no means certain 
that it was really he who compiled it. The plays in it are said to be procurable at ‘the 
Adam and Eve, in Little Britain ; or, at the Ben Johnson’s Head in Thredneedle-street, over 
against the Exchange’. The former was Archer’s shop, the latter belonged to Robert 
Pollard, Pollard is known to have had dealings with Francis Kirkman, the greatest play 
collector of his day, who began collecting as early as 1650, and himself published catalogues 


in 1661 and 1671. It may then have been Pollard, possibly with Kirkman’s assistance, who 
compiled the catalogue that Archer published in 1656. 
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second column, namely a ‘C’, really belonging to Randolph’s Aristippus," 
but, perhaps unwittingly, repeated the name of Richard Bernard in the 
line where it properly belonged. 

This explanation may pass as the more acceptable when it is observed 
that a closely similar confusion occurs later in the list. The first three 
entries under R run as follows: 


Ram-Ally Cc Philip Massenger 
Roman Actor William Shakespere 
Romeo and Juliet T William Shakespear 








It is very improbable that the compiler of the catalogue thought that 
Massinger wrote Ram Alley (printed in 1611 as by ‘Lo: Barrey’), and 
impossible that he thought that Shakespeare wrote The Roman Actor 
(printed as Massinger’s in 1629). Clearly in the copy Massinger’s name 
must have stood against The Roman Actor and Shakespeare’s against 
Romeo and Juliet ; but the names being written in each case a little too high, 
the compositor placed them as they now appear, and filled up the blank by 
repeating Shakespeare’s name opposite Romeo and Fuliet.» There are 
several other muddles in the printing of Archer’s catalogue, but they are 
mostly simple inversions and the like. 

If the argument I have put forward be held to prove that Archer 
intended to ascribe Arden of Feversham to Shakespeare, the question 
naturally arises what sort of authority he can claim. To discuss the question 
fully would take an unreasonable amount of space. Suffice it to say that 
while Archer shows occasional signs of rather unexpected knowledge, his 
blunders, whether due to carelessness or ignorance, are so many and so 
gross that very little reliance can be placed upon any particular ascription 
he may make. He knew that the tragedy of Mariam was written by Lady 
Elizabeth Cary (or Carew as he spelled her name) ; he seems to have heard 
of the manuscript (probably hailing from the King’s company) that led 
Moseley to enter The Merry Devil of Edmonton as Shakespeare’s in 1653 ; 
and he was aware that Shirley had recently laid claim to The Corona- 
tion, which for a dozen years had passed unquestioned as the work of 
Fletcher. On the other hand, among plays of declared authorship he gave 
Middleton’s Trick to Catch the Old One to Shakespeare, Heywood’s Iron 


' Leaving Aristippus to borrow the “T’ of All’s Lost by Lust, which borrowed the ‘C’ of 
As you Like it, and so on to the foot of the page, where the insertion of an extra ‘C’ put 
matters straight again. On the other hand the repetition of ‘Rich. Bernard’ restored order 
among the authors almost at once. 

? That Archer meant to assign The Roman Actor to Massinger is made even more 
certain by the fact that in an earlier catalogue, issued by Roger and Ley (which Archer 
certainly used in compiling his own), we find ‘Roman Actor, Messinger’ followed immedi- 
ately by ‘Rome and Juliet’: ‘Ram Ally’ appears later without author’s name. In Archer’s 
list The Roman Actor ends one page and Romeo and Juliet begins another : this may have 
facilitated the repetition, and perhaps accounts for the absence of the “T’ that should have 
described The Roman Actor. 
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Age to Dekker, Shirley’s Love’s Cruelty to Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Anthony Brewer’s Lovesick King to a mythical Thomas Bernard : among 
anonymous plays he assigned Hoffman and Mucedorus to Shakespeare, 
The Duchess of Suffolk (licensed as Drue’s) to Heywood, and The Lost 
Lady (by Sir William Berkeley) to Beaumont and Fletcher. Without his 
ascription of The Revenger’s Tragedy to Tourneur we should probably 
have been spared a rather barren controversy. 

Therefore, curious as it is, Archer’s testimony to the Shakespearian 
authorship of Arden of Feversham, even if it be admitted, is unlikely to 
disturb the equanimity of critics who take an unfavourable view of the 
attribution. If there are to-day any followers of Swinburne, they may seek 
in it what assurance they will. My own opinion is neither here nor there. 

W. W. Grec. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘GOOD’ AND ‘BAD’ 


The fallacy that Shakespeare’s characters are three-dimensional has died 
hard. Some critics still write as though the characters can be judged apart 
from the play in which they are imbedded as components of the dramatic 
design. Confusion arises when the critic of to-day judges the character by 
his own particular variety of twentieth-century ethics. Confusion also 
arises when the scholar attempts to find out what the moral standards of 
the average Elizabethan were. Who was the average Elizabethan? 
Careful playwright that he is, Shakespeare does not depend on an 
automatic and unified audience judgment in regard to a given character or 
situation. He is tireless in his attempts to keep the spectators clear as to 
what they are to think of a certain character or event. In each play, he 
carefully instructs the audience in the moral standards which are believed 
and followed by the good characters and denied and flouted by the bad 
characters. Furthermore, in each play he carefully guides the audience by 
constantly having the characters make moral judgments in regard to 
character and situation. In other words, in each play Shakespeare estab- 
lishes the particular moral environment in which the dramatis persone 
dwell and act.? Hence, normally, in each Shakespeare play we are informed 
* Morgann long ago pointed this out : ‘Shakespeare seldom trusts to the apprehensions 
of his audience ; his characters interpret for one another continually, and when we least 
suspect such artful and secret management: the conduct of Shakespeare in this respect is 
admirable, and I could point out a thousand ges which might put to shame the 
advocates of a formal chorus, and prove that there is as little necessity as grace in so 
mechanic a contrivance. (Footnote:) Aenobarbus, in Anthony and Cleopatra, is in effect 
the Chorus of the ; a8 Menenius Agrippa is of Coriolanus’. ‘An Essay on the Dramatic 
Character of Sir John Falstaff’, in D. Nichol Smith (ed.), Eighteenth-Century Essays on 
e (Glasgow, 1903), pp. 254-5. aoe See 
of environment’ refers not only to the presence, the validity, and the application 


of a certain system of ethics within the framework of the play but also to the characters 
who believe or deny this system. The good or bad character in Shakespeare wil! implicitly 
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—more or less exactly, according to the dramatic necessities—how to 
take each character and event. This is Shakespeare’s normal procedure. 
When he does not employ it, there is confusion among critics and specta- 
tors. 

A classic example of the confusion which results when there is no care- 
fully indicated moral environment which will guide our reactions is 
furnished by Falstaff in 1 H. JV. The problem is not whether Falstaff is 
a coward. The problem is whether we can continue to laugh at this coward 
when he is despicable. In the first four acts Falstaff is a gay, witty, fat 
rascal. We laugh because we are under no compulsion to judge.t When, 
in his customary fashion, Falstaff plays the clown in-the fifth act and offers 
Hal a bottle of sack instead of the expected pistol, the latter utters the 
critical crux : “What, is it a time to jest and dally now?’ The martial doings 
of this act have strongly established the serious moral environment. We of 
the audience at this moment do not know how to react to Falstaff—to 
judge or to laugh. Shakespeare’s normal custom is to condition his audience 
to maintain a moral viewpoint toward the serious or noble characters and 
an amoral viewpoint toward the comic or low characters. In the last act of 
1H. IV, he unfortunately makes one of the low characters, Falstaff, come 
under the focus of both viewpoints at once.? 


or explicitly indicate what this system is, and the audience’s recognition of this system 
will indicate the badness or the goodness of the character. It is a circular process. For 
example, in his first soliloquy in R.III (see below), Gloucester says that he is bad and 
Edward IV is good, and he tells why he is bad and why Edward is good. Then, in the 
ensuing scenes, the former is morally bad in his actions and speeches, and the latter is 
morally good in his actions and speeches. 

In this paper, I do not mean to imply that Shakespeare always draws characters who 
are glaringly all white or all black. This would exclude some of his most notable characters 
—Gertrude and Antony, for example. What I do mean is that in a given play vice is vice 
and virtue is virtue, even though these be mixed in one character. Tillyard recognizes 
this: ‘Antony, Cleopatra, and Coriolanus abandon their errors without transmuting 
them. Hence reconciliation is not the word to apply to their states of mind. It is a different 
thing to pass from A to B, and to fuse A and B into an amalgam C’. Shakespeare’s Last 
Plays (London, 1938), p. 21. Tillyard sees hint in Othello and Pericles and accomplishment 
in The Winter’s Tale, Cymbeline, and The Tempest of a new method in Shakespeare, .of 
fusion and assimilation of a character’s divergent moral qualities into a new compound. 
Incidentally, what Tillyard in this excellent little book has to say concerning an audience’s 
mixed reaction to Marina and Boult in the brothel scenes of Pericles (p. 23) touches 
closely what I discuss below in connection with Falstaff and Isabella. 

' The trouble, of course, begins with Hal’s soliloquy, ‘I know you all, etc.’ at the 
end of I, ii. All unexpectedly, serious moral judgment on Falstaff and his fellow roisterers 
is invoked. 

2 In R. & F., Shakespeare handles the problem of a comic character in a serious situa- 
tion more efficiently. In III, v, Juliet has been put into a terrible dilemma by her father’s 
commanding her to marry Paris. The audience’s sympathies are, of course, with the 
heroine. Juliet asks ‘some comfort’ of the Nurse (214~—5). The latter advises her to marry 
Paris (215-27). 

.  Speak’st thou from thy heart? 
Nurse. And from my soul too; (228) 
Juliet dismisses her, and then breaks forth: 
Ancient damnation! O most wicked fiend! 
Is it more sin to wish me thus forsworn, 
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Another troublesome character is Claudius in Hamlet. ‘The problem here 
is somewhat different from the Falstaff problem. The audience is not as 
in 1 H. IV suddenly required to exercise moral judgment upon a character 
upon whom it has hitherto suspended moral judgment. In Hamlet the 
audience is suddenly supplied with important new evidence in regard to 
the moral make-up of a character upon whom it has already passed judg- 
ment under the tutelage of the hero. A notable aspect of Shakespeare’s 
plays is that his villains early declare themselves to be villains. Gloucester 
says, 

. I am determined to prove a villain . . . 

And if King Edward be as true and just 
As I am subtle, false, and teacherous . . . 
(R. III, I, i, 30, 36-7) 
Don John says, ‘i am a plain-dealing villain’ (M.A.A.N., I, iii, 33). lago 
is equally open, 
Cassio’s a proper man; let me see now: 
To get his place and to plume up my will 
In double knavery—— 
(Othello, 1, iii, 398-400) 
So too is Edmund, 
A credulous father and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms 
That he suspects none ; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy. 
(Lear, I, ii, 195-8) 
Just before their deaths, Richard III and Edmund have some compunc- 
tions of conscience ; but throughout the course of the play each of these 
villains is completely black. The audience knows from the very first that 
they are so. But how could it happen that some critics—of whom Kittredge 
is one '—have almost whitewashed the incestuous fratricide, Claudius? 
The answer, I suggest, is in III, i, 49-54 and III, iii, 36~72. Until this act, 
we of the audience have been firmly led by the Ghost’s and Hamlet’s 
strongly adverse judgment of Claudius. Suddenly, the hitherto dark hypo- 
critical evildoer is given a conscience. He recognizes his sins and prays for . 
repentance and forgiveness. This sudden humanizing of Claudius may do 
great credit to Shakespeare’s understanding of human character, but in the 
theatre it mixes us up. What is factually plausible may not be dramati- 
cally expedient. The audience, after III, iii, does not quite know how to 





Or to dispraise my lord with that same tongue 
Which she hath praised him with above compare 
So many thousand times? Go, counsellor ; 
Thou and my bosom henceforth shall be twain. (235-40) 
Under Juliet’s direction the audience knows exactly how to react to the Nurse at this 


juncture. 
« G. L. Kittredge (ed.), Hamlet (Boston, 1939), pp. xviii-xx. See also H. M. Jones, 
The King in Hamlet, University of Texas Bulletin, No. 1865, Austin, Texas, 1918. 
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re take Claudius. Hamlet and the Ghost have hitherto represented the moral 
as standards operating within the play. In III, iii, the audience seems to be 
er asked to make a moral judgment different from theirs.* 

e When in a Shakespeare play a critic dislikes a character who is presented 
to to the audience as morally good, what the critic actually dislikes is not the 
q- character but the morality which encompasses the character, by which 
’s the character is judged good.? However disturbing she is to modern 
or critics,3 Isabella in Measure for Measure is ethically sound according to 


the moral standards of the play in which she appears. The highest repre- 
sentative of that morality, the Duke, who acts within the play as an agent 
of divine justice, highly approves of her: ‘The hand that hath made you 
fair hath made you good; the goodness that is cheap in beauty makes 
beauty brief in goodness; but grace, being the soul of your complexion, 
shall keep the body of it ever fair’ (III, i, 184-8). Conversely, when a critic 
admires a character whom Shakespeare has presented to the audience as 
morally deficient, what the critic is disagreeing with is the implicit or 
explicit mores by which that character has been judged.4 In Twelfth 
Night, Malvolio is an object of laughter and not of commiseration because 
he will not adapt himself to the conventions of the group surrounding 
him—the group which supplies the moral environment of the play. We 
could with Mark Van Doren 5 believe him to be 2 more valuable member 
of a workaday world if we judged him apart from the play within which he 
is a legitimate object of dislike.® 

A short application of the above points to The Merchant of Venice 


: « My guess is that Claudius represents Shakespeare’s awakening but tentative interest 
in the criminal with a conscience. Claudius is a first sketch: the finished masterpiece is 
Macbeth. Actually, Hamlet and Macbeth have the same basic triangular pattern: king, 

; regicide, king’s son ; but the focus in each play is on a different angle. 
2 It is not Dr. Stockmann but Ibsen with whom one. disagrees in An Enemy of the 
| People. The former has no existence outside the play. Within the artifact judgment of him 
| is rigidly and necessarily favourable. 
3 E.g., D. A. Traversi, Approach to Shakespeare (London, 1938), pp. 69-70, passim. 
4 Parson Manders in Ibsen’s Ghosts is a case in point. Within the play, Manders is 
: obnoxious. What the spectators may resent is the code which led to the creation and 
judgment of such a strawman. 

5 Shakespeare (New York, 1939), pp. 165-9. 

® Malvolio offends not only against the devil-may-care code of Maria and Toby, he 
also offends against the code of Olivia, Viola, and Orsino. Again and again in Shakespeare’s 
plays, it is explicitly and implicitly stated that the true gentleman or lady treats social 
inferiors with patience, kindness, and understanding. It is as much Malvolio’s handling 
of Feste as anything else which shows him to merit chastisement. When Malvolio is 
extremely nasty to the Clown in I, v, 89-96, Olivia rebukes him, ‘O, you are sick of self- 
love, Malvolio, and taste with a distemper’d appetite. To be generous, guiltless, and of 
free disposition is to take those things for bird-bolts that you deem cannon-bullets’ 
(97-101). Note Orsino’s carefully courteous farewell to Feste: ‘Give me now leave to 
leave thee’ (II, iv, 74). And Viola praises the clown understandingly in III, i, 67-75. 
When Olivia sends Malvolio with the ring after Viola, the steward exceeds his instruc- 
tions, acts ‘the churlish messenger’ (II, ii, 24), and rudely throws the ring on the ground. 
se Sa the social upstart, has no particle of that noblesse oblige which distinguishes the 
gentleman. 
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should serve to make them clear. To begin with, one must see that if by 
racial prejudice is meant emotional hatred without reason, none of the 
Christian characters in the play displays racial prejudice. (To be sure, no 
one will disagree with the opinion that racial prejudice is responsible for 
the dramatic creation of Shylock.) Within the play, according to the moral 
standards in which the Christian characters believe, Shylock is thoroughly 
bad. The basic principles of the moral environment in The Merchant of 
Venice are conventional: that human beings are endowed with reason, 
that hence they are able to make moral choices, that they can choose either 
the good or the bad, that it is natural to choose the good and hate the bad, 
that they are responsible to man and God.? In the play, the Christians are 
not so much good because they are Christians but Christians because they 
are good. And in the play, Shylock is not morally repulsive because he is a 
Jew but because he is bad. 
Antonio. Hie thee, gentle Jew. 
The Hebrew will turn Christian: he grows kind. 
(I, iii, 178-9) 

The good group in The Merchant of Venice is made up of the fellowship 
of Antonio, Bassanio, Gratiano, Salanio, Salerio, Lorenzo; of Nerissa and 
Portia; and of the Duke. The members of this group, individually and 
collectively, are antipathetic to the immorality of Shylock. Shakespeare 
goes to great lengths to establish the moral goodness of what we may term 
the Bassanio group. The casket scenes have been regarded by many critics 
as unassimilated to the bond story.3 On the contrary, they are integral to 
Shakespeare’s design. They represent a moral test which only Bassanio of 
the suitors is able to pass. It is not luck but Bassanio’s superior morality 
which enables him to choose the right casket. One clearly sees this when 
one compares the speeches which each of the suitors—Morocco, Arragon, 
and Bassanio—makes before his choice: II, vii, 4-60; II, ix, 19-52; 
III, ii, 73-106. If Bassanio is morally sound, then those who love him are 
morally sound, In Portia’s words at the beginning of III, iv, after Bassanio 
has hurriedly left to aid Antonio, we can almost say that Shakespeare lifts 

* That the dramatist who conceived the play in which a vile Jew was bound to stand 
for the universal Jew deliberately pandered to the racial prejudice of his audience—of that 
there can be no doubt. In The Jew of Malta, Marlowe the supreme individualist, 
Barabas, deliberately disassociate himself from the Jewish community (I, ii, 215~24), the 
three répresentatives of which are presented to the audience as poor, patient, and con- 
siderate (I, ii, Aan 170, 17§~7, 181, 201-2, 210—14). en ’s different way can be seen 
in his tell his sadistic cohort, Tubal, ‘meet me at our synagogue’ 
immediately after he has told Tubal to ‘fee me an officer’ so that he can have Antonio’s 
heart (III, i, 130-5). 

2 These first principles of the moral life Shylock deliberately flouts when, in the trial 
scene, he refuses the ’s plea for mercy to Antonio by asserting that his decision to 
have the latter’s flesh instead of ducats depends not on ‘reason’ but on ‘my humour’ ; ‘So 


I can give no reason, nor I will not’ (IV, i, 40-62). 
3 E.g., C. H. Herford, Eversley Shakespeare, Vol. 11, p. 129. 
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the veil aside to state explicitly how he is creating a unified moral environ- 
ment for the play: 


Lorenzo. Madam, although I speak it in your presence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity, which appears most strongly 
In bearing thus the absence of your lord. 
But if you knew to whom you show this honour, 
How true a gentleman you send relief, 
How dear a pie of my lord your husband, 
I know you would be prouder of the work 
Than customary bounty can enforce you. 
Portia. I never did repent for doing good, 
Nor shall not now: for in companions 
That do converse and waste the time together, 
Whose souls do bear an equal yoke of love, 
There must be needs a like proportion 
Of lineaments, of manners and of spirit ; 
Which makes me think that this Antonio, 
Being the bosom lover of my lord, 
Must needs be like my lord. If it be so, 
How little is the cost I have bestow’d 
In purchasing the semblance of my soul 
From out the state of hellish misery! 
This comes too near the praising of myself .. . (1-22) 
The good group stands for the code of the gentleman and gentlewoman: 
loyalty, charity, courtesy, hatred of evil, etc. 
What of Jessica? Let us first listen to Quiller-Couch: 

Jessica is bad and disloyal, unfilial, a thief; frivolous, greedy, without any 
more conscience than a cat and without even a cat’s redeeming love of home. 
Quite without heart, on worse than an animal instinct—pilfering to be 
carnal—she betrays her father to be a light-of-lucre carefully weighted with 
her sire’s ducats . . . Her elopement with one of the most heartless fribblers 
on the list of Antonio’s friends, which is to say much, and the ‘gilding’ of 
herself, as on an afterthought, with more of her father’s ducats before she runs 
downstairs to the street, leaves us with no alternative. Shylock is intolerably 
wronged. ! 

This shows how wrong a critic can be when he goes outside the immediate 
moral environment of the play. If the group of Antonio, Bassanio, Portia, 
etc., be good, then Jessica must be deemed good. If Jessica is bad, then it 
is wrong to leave sin and seek good. Listen to her on her first appearance, 
II, iii: ‘Our house is hell’. She speaks most kindly to Launcelot Gobbo. 
Then, 

Alack, what heinous sin is it in me 

To be ashamed to be my father’s child! 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 


* The Merchant of Venice, 'The New Cambridge Shakespeare (Cambridge University 
Press, 1926), pp. xx-xxi. 
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I am not to his manners. O Lorenzo, 

If thou keep promise, I shall end this strife, 

Become a Christian and thy loving wife. (16-21) 
This is one of the more significant passages in the play. Jessica recognizes 
that it is unnatural for her to be ashamed that she is the daughter of 
Shylock. However, though she is related to him by a tie she did not 
choose, she is not related to him by any tie in an area in which she can 
choose, the area of manners or morality. Shylock is bad. Hence, she will 
leave the bad and choose to become related to the good, i.e. the Christians. 
And what is important as to her elopement is not Quiller-Couch’s opinion 
but the opinion of the Bassanio group. In an armchair one can wax 
righteously indignant about a daughter’s stealing her father’s money. But, 
in the theatre, within the moral environment of The Merchant of Venice, 
this is a good act. It is no more bad than the ogre’s beautiful daughter's 
giving her father’s treasure to the good prince when she flees with him. 
The audience following the lead of the Bassanio group approves of Jessica 
and her actions in the elopement scene, II, vi: 

Gratiano. Now, by my hood, a Gentile and no Jew. 
Lorenzo. Beshrew me but I love her heartily ; 

For she is wise, if I can judge of her, 

And fair she is, if that mine eyes be true, 

And true she is, as she hath proved herself, 

And therefore, like herself, wise, fair and true, 

Shall she be placed in my constant soul. (51~7) 
By leaving her faith and becoming a member of the Bassanio group, Jessica 
establishes her goodness beyond impugning. 

After the fine critical labours of Stoll, Small,and Cardozo, it is no longer 
necessary to say much about Shylock. But this much should be said: 
within the play, Shylock is a thoroughly evil monster. Within the play, the 
Christian or Bassanio group is thoroughly fair, unbiased, and charitable in 
their judgment and treatment of Shylock. 

Leo KIRSCHBAUM. 


DR. JOHNSON AND FRANCIS FAWKES’S THEOCRITUS 


In 1767 the Reverend Francis Fawkes published his translation of the 
Idylliums of Theocritus, a handsomely printed octavo. The annotation is 
elaborate and the Preface acknowledges the particular help of ten con- 
temporary men of letters. Samuel Johnson’s name appears in the ten-page 
list of subscribers, marked with an asterisk for a copy on royal paper; but 
a more interesting reference is in the Preface : “The celebrated Mr. Samuel 
Johnson has corrected part of this work, and furnished me with some 
judicious remarks.’ Because of this reference, the book has for some years 
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been given its place in the Johnsonian canon, but no attempt has hitherto 
been made to identify Johnson’s contributions. 

Of some passing interest are the several quotations from Johnson’s 
works. On p. 35 is a quotation from the Rambler, No. 37, on pastoral 
poetry; on p. 149, a cancel leaf, is a quotation (not quite exact) from 
London; and on pp. 72 and 231 are quotations from Johnson’s Dictionary. 

What Johnson corrected in the text of the translation is doubtless lost 
for ever, but it has seemed to us that the ‘judicious remarks’ might be 
identifiable. Let it be said at once that the prefatory matter (Dedication, 
Preface, and Life of Theocritus) shows no trace of Johnson’s style; one 
other preliminary section, ‘An Essay on Pastoral Poetry’, was contributed 
by Edward Burnaby Greene. It is to be expected, in other words, that 
Johnson added his remarks only in the annotations to some parts of the 
text; and it is also to be expected that he added only a few desultory obser- 
vations as he looked through the pages that Fawkes*submitted to him. 
Johnson’s consistent attitude toward pastoral poetry, expressed in the 
Rambler (Nos. 36, 37) and applied in the Lives of the Poets, is of little 
significance in our search, because his task here was merely to add an 
occasional general remark to the copious commentary of Fawkes; the 
routine classical commentary, with parallel passages, and the references to 
various scholars are presumably by Fawkes himself. 

On these principles the search is not so hopeless as one might at first 
suppose. We find only about a dozen remarks, usually one sentence each, 
that deserve serious consideration. Two of these we attribute immediately 
to Warton because of the following sentence in the Preface: ‘In a short 
conversation with the ingenious Mr. Joseph Warton, I gathered several 
observations, particularly in regard to the superiority of Theocritus to 
Virgil in Pastoral, which are interspersed amongst the notes.’ Such an 
attribution need not be absolute, perhaps, for Fawkes himself prefers 
Theocritus to Virgil; but when on p. 106 Virgil’s imitation is criticized 
severely, or when on p. 111 a general comment begins, ‘Theocritus here 
greatly excels his imitator’, we feel justified in saying that the remark is not 
by Johnson. (Langton recalled, according to Boswell’s Life, ed. Hill- 
Powell, iv, 2, that Johnson believed Virgil to be very evidently superior to 
Theocritus.) 

When we examine the passages that may have been added by Johnson, 
we are forced to rely very largely on style ; one or two passages seem highly 
characteristic. But some bibliographical principles can help our judgment. 
On p. 4, for example, we read this note with interest: “These ten words 
show the most melodious sweetness; every one of them contributes to 
heighten the image they are to represent.’ But the sentence is followed 
immediately by parallel passages from Homer and Virgil, and it seems very 
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unlikely that Johnson would have troubled to squeeze in a not very 
remarkable note above Fawkes’s parallels; furthermore, since Fawkes 
wrote that Johnson had corrected ‘part of this work’ and since the most 
characteristically Johnsonian phrases are on pp. 105 and 201, it seems 
unlikely that he corrected the first part of the book. Or here is another 
passage, on p. 180, one that involves a somewhat different aspect of biblio- 
graphical probability : ‘Nothing can be more beautifully pastoral than this 
inscription on the bark of the plane-tree, as also the simile at the 61st and 
62d verses.’ The style is uninteresting enough, but the unexpected 
reference to the earlier lines seems unlike the careful and methodical 

Fawkes, and we are led to wonder whether Johnson or Burnaby Greene 

pointed out that Fawkes might well call attention to these beauties; or 

perhaps the note was added by Dr. Plumtre who, writes Fawkes, ‘has done 
me the honour to peruse and amend every sheet as it came from the press’. 

In our examination of the evidence, we adopted the following procedure : 
we selected all the passages that deserved any consideration, that is, the 
dozen general observations; then each of us, working independently, 
graded them as to probability, and found ourselves in fairly general agree- 
ment; then we discussed the weight of evidence together until we felt 
certain that we could present the result as our united judgment even if our 
supporting reasons were not always identical. 

We therefore submit the following passages with our comments for the 
consideration of those expert in matters Johnsonian. The first four seem to 
us undoubtedly by Johnson ; the rest are worth reprinting but we do not 
insist that they be accepted as canonical. 

(1) Page 201. “This is surely a new and noble thought, to compare the protube- 
rant muscles of a giant to the rocky shelves under water, that are worn 
smooth and round by the transparent stream.’ 

The sentence seems certainly Johnson’s, the language being far above 
that of Fawkes. The vigorous exactness of the word ‘protuberant’ is 
enough to convince Johnsonians, we believe. It is worth noting that except 
for the phrase ‘smooth and round’ the remark does not depend verbally on 
Fawkes’s translation : 

Firm was his flesh, with iron sinews fraught, 
Like some Colossus on an anvil wrought. 

As rocks, that in the rapid streams abound, 

Are wash’d by rolling torrents smooth and round, 
The ridges rise, in crystal streams beheld: 

So on his brawny arms the rising muscles swell’d. 

(2) Page 105. On the line, ‘Wanton as calves before the udder’d kine’, Fawkes 
comments: ‘Ovid has, Splendidior vitro; tenero lascivior hoedo.’ Below 
this parallel is a single line : ‘Brighter than glass seems but a puerile senti- 
ment.’ 

This last line, commenting not on the text of Theocritus but on the 
parallel in Ovid, is almost certainly not by Fawkes; and Johnson con- 
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tinued to be fond of the word ‘puerile’ down to 1781, when he insists that 
Gray’s supplication to Father Thames is useless and puerile and that in 
Gray’s Bard we have the puerilities of obsolete mythology. 

(3) Page 108. After a parallel from Ovid, this extra comment is inserted : “These 
bears are highly in character, and well-adapted presents from Polyphemus 
to his mistress.’ 

We both feel that the sentence is so different from the usual comments 
on style that it must be attributed to another hand ; hence, we propose it 
as a ‘judicious remark’ by Johnson. 

(4) Page 225. Again the general comment is inserted after a parallel, this time 
from the Aeneid: ‘By observing the use this shield is put to, we have an 
agreeable picture presented to the mind: it is an emblem of the peace and 
tranquillity which always succeed the tumults of war ; and likewise a prog- 
nostic of the future greatness of this mighty champion in embryo.’ 

These four comments seem certainly Johnsonian ; these that follow are 
dubious in various ways. 

(5) Page 180. ‘Nothing can be more beautifully pastoral than this inscription on 
the bark of the plane-tree, as also the simile at the 61st and 62d verses.’ 

The sentence is repeated here for completeness, although we have dis- 
cussed it above; it was written by somebody other than Fawkes. The 
retention of so intrinsically unimportant a comment, obviously an after- 
thought, suggests that the fame of its writer commended it to Fawkes. 
This would apply to Johnson particularly. 

(6) Page 217. At the end of a considerable passage about Homer’s birthplace 
comes this comment: “Thus far Mr. Pope in his essay on Homer: Yet 
though this point is not essential, and only matter of curiosity, we may 
observe, that these enquiries, disputes, and contentions, plead strongly in 
favour of the Muses, and set the character of a Poet in the most eminent 
and exalted station.’ 

The passage seems to come a little queerly as an afterthought to Pope ; 
the language is vigorous and might be by Johnson. 

(7) Page 174. The last note on Idyllium 17: “Theocritus having already cele- 
brated Ptolemy’s riches and power, which were so great, that he could not 
even wish an increase of them, nobly concludes his poem with this fine 
precept Aperay ye pev ex Avos arrev, Ask virtue of Fupiter: as if he could 
not have too large a share of virtue, though eminently renowned for it: by 
this the poet proves himself an excellent moralist, and plainly hints at that 
maxim of the Stoicks, who maintained that virtue was entirely sufficient 
for a happy life.’ 

This is an interesting general observation, but it is not eminently 
Johnsonian. Johnson’s Stoicism usually relied rather more directly on 
heaven, as in the conclusion to the Vanity of Human Wishes, although he 
wrote in the Life of Savage: ‘It were doubtless to be wished . . . that men 
would secure themselves from being disappointed in their endeavours 
after happiness, by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be obtained.’ 

(8) Page 66. ‘Ancient tombs were usually placed by the road side; hence the 
expression, siste viator, which is absurdly introduc’d into modern epitaphs 
not placed in such situations.’ 

One is tempted to think this comment may be Johnson’s, if only for his 
known interest in epitaphs. The apostrophe in the word ‘introduc’d’ is not 

10 
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forced by any crowding in the line and is only occasionally used in other 
notes, so that one wonders whether this may not have been incorporated 
from somebody’s marginal suggestion on the proof sheet. But we admit 
that many other bits of classical knowledge are inserted in the notes, 
certainly by Fawkes, and that the apostrophe is not conclusive. Further- 
more, the style is not impressive, and this note is much earlier in the book 
than those that seem certainly by Johnson. 

(9) Page 154. ‘It is here worth observation, that after the enumeration of these 
great heroes, Theocritus does not forget his pastoral capacity, or omit to 
mention the swineherd Eumzus, and the neatherd Philcetius. See Homer’s 
Odyssey.’ 

The indefinite reference to the Odyssey, so unlike Fawkes’s usual 

particularity of reference, suggests that the note may have been written by 

~ someone looking over the finished work and not working over the text line 
by line. 

(10) Page 162. To the line ‘Let Ptolemy be first, and midst, and last’ there is 
appended the following note: ‘Milton has, 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 
Him first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Milton has greatly improved this by adding, and without end; as he is 
celebrating God, and Theocritus only a man.’ 
The sentence in praise of Milton, placed after the quotation, is unlike 
Fawkes and may have been added by another hand. 
A. T. Hazen. 
T. O. Massort. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Tue EpDIToR, 

The Review of English Studies. 

Sir, 

In the spring of 1600 the Earl of Essex wrote a moving and humble 
letter to the Queen from Essex House, his place of confinement during the 
period of the Queen’s displeasure, begging her to conclude his punish- 
ment. He said, ‘I am gnawed on and torn by the basest creatures upon 
earth. The prating tavern haunter speaks of me what he lists ; the frantic 
libeller writes of me what he lists ; they print me and make me speak to the 
world, and shortly they will play me upon the stage’ (Calendar of State 
Papers, Domestic, 1598-1601, p. 435). Compare this significant statement 
with Cleopatra’s speech: 

saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, like strumpets ; and scald rimers 
Ballad us out o’tune: the quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels ; Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness 
I’the posture of a whore. 

The passages are linked more closely by the fact that ballads were 
written about ‘Essex’ great fall’, and a German visitor reports that the 
ballad of ‘Essex’ Last Good Night’ was being sung in London and even at 
Court eighteen months after the execution of Essex (J. E. Neale, Life of 
Queen Elizabeth, p. 379). Taken together the passages are a sufficient 
indication of the acceptance of contemporary portraiture on the Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean stage, though not necessarily a proof that Shakespeare 
himself ever produced such a portrait. 

The close similarity of the two passages does not require that 
Shakespeare should actually have seen the letter to the Queen, of which 
there is little likelihood and no evidence. This complaint by Essex must 
have been based on generally known facts, was probably made not only to 
the Queen but in similar terms to frequenters of Essex House, and would 
probably have come to Shakespeare’s ears, especially since Shakespeare 
may well have been one of the base creatures referred to in the letter. 
Shakespeare was then writing Hamlet; and Essex, hearing of it, might 
well have suspected a portrait of himself in the Prince of Denmark. 
London was a small city, the links between court and theatre were close, 
and there are numerous examples of the readiness with which court 
gossip found reflection on the public stage. Essex’s complaint about the 
printing of his opinions may refer to the government’s attempt to prove 
him responsible for the publication in 1599 of Hayward’s book on Henry 
the Fourth. Yours faithfully, 

Gwyn WILLIAMs. 
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Shakespearean Gleanings. By E. K. Cuampers. London : Oxford University 

Press. 1944. Pp. viii+147. 10s. net. 
The studies here collected range (with the exception of an amusing skit from 
college days) from 1907 to 1943. Many of them will be already familiar to readers 
of this Review, but, since memories are short and since Skill, no less than in 
Shakespeare’s day, is apt to be ousted and controlled by Folly, it will perhaps be 
worth while to recall some of their contents and conclusions. 

In the paper on “The Disintegration of Shakespeare’ (1924), with which the 
book opens, as in most of those that follow, we behold Sir Edmund, like the ass 
(if one may borrow and expand his own image), patiently and public-spiritedly 
masticating and, as one may say, regurgitating in an exposed condition those 
ropes of hay (‘ hay, sweet hay, hath no fellow’!) which less sober scholars, like 
Oknos, are perpetually weaving. He shrewdly perceives that J. M. Robertson, 
like other disintegrators, is really an idolater, who is looking for a Shakespeare 
always at the top of his achievement: ‘obviously there are things in the plays 
which any other Elizabethan could just as well, or just as badly, have written. 
oe do not perturb me, as they perturb Mr. Robertson, to the point of search- 

or clues to another man.’ He wittily describes that imaginary, that jealously- 
pa cerihy semi-immortal manuscript, periodically taken from the tiring-house 
wardrobe to be scrawled and counter-scrawled, on the existence of which the 
notions of perpetual revision propounded by Dover Wilson and others are mainly 
based, as ‘a perpetual form ; an evanescent An’, and reminds us of such sober 
and sobering facts as that, out of twenty-three plays revived by the Admiral’s Men 
between 1597 and 1603, only four were substantially revised, that we possess two 
of these—Faustus and The Spanish Tragedy—in both revised and unrevised 
form, and that we can see from them that ‘revision’ amounted to little more than 
the insertion of new scenes. 

In ‘The Unrest in Shakespearean Studies’ (1927) he is mainly concerned to 
establish the fundamental principle that we can deduce no important conclusions 
from apparent similarities of style until we have first decided what qualities are 
peculiar to Shakespeare himself and what are common to his age. The analysis of 
style, he insists (and it cannot be too often insisted upon), ‘must go a great deal 
further before it is possible to lay a finger on any passage of a play of the early 
*nineties and say with confidence, ““This is Marlowe’’, or “This is Greene’’, or 
“This is the young Shakespeare” ’. 

From the insistence of Lamb and Coleridge that Shakespeare’s tragedies were 
unfitted for dramatic representation to the insistence of Granville-Barker, in his 
Preface to Hamlet, that they are to be regarded chiefly as ‘raw material for acting’, 
the pendulum has swung a very long way, and, in what is in some respects the 
most interesting and important study in this volume, ‘William Shakespeare: An 
Epilogue’ (1940), Sir Edmund considers that it has swung too far, and (if the 
reader will mn a mixed metaphor) endeavours to trim the balance. Declaring 
that his main difficulty in following Granville-Barker’s exhortation to make 
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himself one with the audience at the Globe or Blackfriars is his not knowing how 
much of the plays, as Shakespeare wrote them, he would have been permitted to 
hear, he finds in the fact that Shakespeare’s longest plays could not possibly have 
been acted in the two hours and a half which, so far as we can discover, was the 
maximum time available for performance, evidence that Shakespeare must, after 
all, have written them largely to please himself, and concludes that ‘perhaps, after 
all, we may have to revert to our firesides when we wish to capture the full signifi- 
cance of their tragic or comic intention’. This leads to a detailed examination of 
what has been curiously overlooked by Miss Spurgeon, in her book on Shake- 

’s imagery, namely, the vast amount of theatrical imagery scattered 
through the plays, the numerous allusions to the world as a stage or a scene, and 
to men and women as actors playing their parts, being prompted, taking their 
cues, and so on; and at the conclusion of this examination Sir Edmund ventures 
to ask whether those famous lines in the 111th Sonnet— 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand 

may not ‘reflect a consciousness in Shakespeare himself that his imagination was 
so hopelessly imbued with the colour given to it by his profession, that he could 
only see things as they were reflected in the mirror of the stage’, and whether a 
desire to ‘sweeten his imagination again with the scents and sounds of rural life’ 
may not have been at least one of the motives for his retirement to Stratford. 

In “The Date of Hamlet’ (1943) Sir Edmund admits that Dover Wilson’s argu- 
ments, which on other occasions he has so often found himself unable to accept, 
have led him to give up the date of 1600, which he had put forward in his 
William Shakespeare, in favour of 1601. The ‘late innovation’ of II, iii, 346 must, 
he thinks, be the Essex rebellion of 8 February 1601, and Hamlet’s later allusion 
to the ‘berattling’ of common stages must refer to Jonson’s berattling of them in 
Poetaster, which can hardly have been acted earlier than the spring of that year. 

In “The Integrity of The Tempest’ (1925) he examines with minute attention 
Dover Wilson’s theory, based mainly on the admixture of prose and verse and 
the presence of broken lines (which Sir Edmund carefully analyses and distin- 
guishes from those in Macbeth), that The Tempest is partly a revision, partly an 
abridgement, of an earlier play, and that the mask is a later interpolation. Here 
there is a wealth of material which will be indispensable to any future editor of 
the play. But the conviction expressed on p. 79 that “The Caliban plot is of course 
mere farce . . . it is not, and never could have been, serious enough quite to 
explain Prospero’s passion at the mask’, and on pp. 89-90 that ‘these critics take 
Prospero’s “passion” and the danger of the Caliban conspiracy much more 
seriously than Prospero did’, and that ‘the mask was stopped because there had 
been enough of it for the purposes of a play’ comes, surely, a little strangely from 
one who describes himself elsewhere as ‘an Oxford man, who approaches drama 
from the angles of Aristotle and Bradley’. In such a man so light a dismissal of 
Bradley’s interpretation of this scene has some appearance of backsliding and 
falling-away. 

In “The Stage of the Globe’ we find Sir Edmund, as long ago as 1907, already 
finding it necessary to mediate between extremes, to distinguish between the 
archeological, or scholarly, and the histrionic, or artistic, approach to the prob- 
lem of how Shakespeare’s plays were originally performed, and to insist that, 
destructive of their spirit as may be the kinds of illusion sought by some modern 
producers, it is mere pedantry to insist that ‘no scenic illusion can possibly be 
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appropriate in the performance of Shakespeare’s plays upon a modern stage, 
which was not available in the sixteenth century’. In his consideration of the 
miscellaneous evidence for the characteristics of the Globe and of the importance 
to be attached to de Witt’s sketch of the Swan he has allowed (imprudently, 
perhaps, in view of the ease and rapidity with which printed errors gain currency) 
certain conclusions to.stand which he would no longer, presumably, be prepared 
to maintain : that the stage of the Globe, like that of the Fortune, was square, and 
that, because the flimsy-looking stage in de Witt’s sketch could not have sup- 
ported the posts which themselves, in that sketch, support the Heavens, therefore 
in no playhouse were the Heavens, projecting penthouse-wise from the rear wall, 
supported by posts on the platform stage, but, as specified in the Hope contract, 
were built ‘ali over the saide stage’, i.e. completely covered it, and were supported 
by posts in the yard. Certainly, this interpretation of de Witt’s sketch differs 
from that which Sir Edmund has given in his Elizabethan Stage, where, like 
J. Cranford Adams in his recent book, he accepts the presence of supporting 
—- on the platform and cites evidence for their having been used for stage 
usiness. 
Few Elizabethan scholars have been at their best when discussing Shake- 
eeeee®s Sonnets, and here (in the reviewer’s opinion) even Sir Edmund is not 
at his best. As usual, his criticisms of the theories of others clear away 
much accumulated rubbish, but his positive conclusions do not always carry con- 
viction. In “The Order of the Sonnets’ (1943) his defence of the substantial 
authenticity of their arrangement in Thorpe’s edition is convincing, but his 
notion that the ition, within a group, of certain significant words and rhyme- 
sounds is ‘a definite stylistic device’, distinct from and emphasizing what he calls 
the ‘sense-linking’ of the group, seems puzzling and fanciful. If the thought that, 
for og legion during absence from his friend, the poet remains his s/ave, and 
that his and times are his friend’s, was to be expressed in more than one 
sonnet, it was surely almost inevitable that some of the same words and rhymes 
should recur. Where, indeed, is the ‘sense’, which is said to link particular son- 
nets together, to be found except in such recurrent words and rhymes? The 
sense, here, is very largely the sound, and the sound, very largely, the sense. 
In “The “Youth” of the Sonnets’ (1943) he quotes some very interesting new 
evidence in support of his favourite candidate William Herbert, from which it 
appears that one factor in the collapse of his parents’ scheme to betroth Herbert, 
in the autumn of 1595, to the daughter of Sir George Carey was the reluctance of 
the young man himself. “There can be no certainty,’ says Sir Edmund, ‘but 
clearly Herbert’s “not liking” brings us much nearer to the situation indicated by 
Sonnets I-XVII, than any other clue which has yet been suggested.’ Shakespeare 
had already made a reputation for himself as something more than a mere player. 


And even as a player, he may well have been a persona grata to Sir George Carey, 
the son of Lord Hunsdon, in whose company he was then a leading member, 
and to the Earl of Pembroke, to whose company he had probably belonged at an 
earlier date. If they wanted a plausible man to stimulate the imagination of the 
young Herbert, they could hardly have made a better choice. 


Certainly, no more plausible or better-authenticated candidate has ever been 
(or, perhaps, is ever likely to be) put forward for the position of ‘Mr. W. H.’, and 

this study the reviewer has nothing but praise. Nevertheless, in “The “Mortal 
Moon” Sonnet’ (1943) his championship of William Herbert appears to have led 
him to reject too lightly the evidence, which seems to the present reviewer 
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obvious and irrefutable, and which Sir Edmund, with his usual fairness and 
thoroughness, has set forth on p. 134, that this sonnet celebrates the unexpectedly 

ful transition from Elizabeth to James I. The only serious objection which 
Sir Edmund can find for taking 1603 as the date of this sonnet, namely, that it is, 
as he says, ‘very late for any sonnet in the first series’, that in 1603 William Her- 
bert (then Earl of Pembroke) was 23, and the ‘Youth’ is still a ‘sweet boy’ in 
no. 108 and a ‘lovely boy’ in no. 126, ‘with which the series closes’, is not (it 
seems to the reviewer) a real objection at all, but a fancied objection, which has 
resulted from paying an altogether excessive respect to ‘series’ and ‘groupings’ 
and an altogether insufficient attention to the fact that the difference between the 
best and the worst (or the strongest and the weakest) of the sonnets is as great as 
that between Titus Andronicus and Hamlet, or between The Comedy of Errors and 
Twelfth Night, and that, accordingly, the writing of them evidently extended over 
a considerable period of time. No. 108 is a commonplace and probably early 
effusion, and so too is no. 126, which is not a sonnet at all, but a string of couplets. 
The style of both of them is poles asunder from that of the ‘Mortal Moon’ sonnet, 
and eight years (1595 to 1603) is, if anything, too little rather than too much for 
the period of time which might reasonably be supposed to have elapsed between 
the writing of that sonnet and the writing of the two effusions in which ‘Mr. 
W. H.’ had beén called ‘sweet boy’ and ‘lovely boy’. In the reviewer’s opinion, 
the only objection to the Herbert theory that still requires to be answered is 
Tyrwhitt’s suggestion (apparently accepted by Malone) that the seventh line of 
No. 20, 





‘A man in hew all Hews in his controwling’, 


taken together with the punning on Will in nos. 135 and 143, seems to indi- 
cate that the initials W. H. stand for some as yet unidentified William Hughes 
(or Hewes). Has Sir Edmund sufficiently considered George Wyndham’s careful 
discussion of the significance of the italicization of Hews and Will in these 


sonnets ? J. B. LetsHMan. 


The Oration in Shakespeare. By Mitton Boone Kennepy. Chapel Hill: 

University of North Carolina Press; London: H. Milford. 1942. Pp. x+270. 
$3.00; 18s. 6d. net. 
‘The ideal oration marks a point of focusing in the progress of dramatic action. 
For the moment, dramatic action comes to a standstill, and interest becomes 
centered in what the speaker has to say in the oration. The onward movement of 
the dramatic action becomes, for the moment, transmuted into movement about 
the central idea discussed in the oration. To this point of focusing, precedent 
lines of action converge ; from it, subsequent lines of action issue. The oration 
thus comes to be a vital, organic, integral part of the dramatic action. Skill in 
dramatic integration and success in it are directly proportional to the effectiveness 
with which this vital relation is brought about’ (p. 153). 

Upon this virtually Aristotelian conception of the function of the oration in 
drama the author’s examination of Shakespeare’s treatment rests. For, as he 
explains in the course of his study, Shakespeare’s oration is, in its full develop- 
ment, itself a work of art, having its own laws of form and a strict relation to the 
action ; the relation, that is, of rhetoric to poetic as Aristotle saw them. 

To establish this, Kennedy describes the Aristotelian rhetoric, or art of 
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persuasion, the Greek poetic and the relations of the two, and shows how both 
degenerated after Aristotle’s time, the one into sophistic or Senecan rhetoric, the 
art of decoration and display, the other into a poetic that put language before 
action, and how, finally, the two became confused. This confusion persisted in 
the minds of the Elizabethans, in whose education the Aristotelian conception 
was in fact represented by logic and homiletic, while the ‘rhetoric’ of their 
schools and universities was in fact sophistic. Thus all Elizabethans, and Shake- 
speare with the rest, were familiar with theories of rhetoric and with examples 
of classical and later oratory, though seldom distinguishing the worse from the 
better kind in either. This distinction Shakespeare restored by his treatment of 
the oration proper in one branch of poetic drama. Consciously or unconsciously 
an Aristotelian, he early outgrew the sophistic rhetoric and the loose poetic of 
his age, and practised, in the structure both of the oration and of the whole play, 
what was virtually Aristotle’s conception. As his power increased he made this 
rhetoric ‘integral in plot development’, until finally he achieved the position 
described in the passage quoted. 

This summary of Kennedy’s theme is necessarily too brief to do it justice; 
the table of contents alone reveals how much material is involved. After showing 
the variations in kinds of rhetoric and poetic and in their relation, from Aristotle’s 
day to Shakespeare’s, he distinguishes the oration from other types of dramatic 
speech and shows that the three traditional kinds, deliberative, forensic and 
demonstrative, can be distinguished clearly in Shakespeare’s plays. In support 
of this he gives carefully compiled tables and classifications, showing a pro- 
gressive decrease in frequency and increase in skill, together with some interest- 
ing statistics of the striking independence of his sources found in Shakespeare’s 
orations in general. Some more careful analyses, this time of internal structure, 
show Shakespeare’s steady development in power and skill in all forms, espe- 
cially the forensic. There is an excellent chapter on ‘Dramatic Integration’; 
‘a work of finished art in itself, it [the oration] is made to function as a vital part 
of the art of the drama’. There are chapters on oratory in pre-Elizabethan, 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, on rhetoric in Elizabethan education and 
literary criticism, and a conclusion that describes Shakespeare’s perfecting of the 
oration in drama ‘as an artistic convention of plot development’. 

There is often an underlying implication that Shakespeare was a conscious 
Aristotelian, but in chap. ix the author admits the slightness of the external 
evidence for this, citing what may be instanced in support, but admitting 
(p- 223) that he may have been but ‘unconsciously Aristotelian’. With this con- 
servative view perhaps most of his readers will agree. After all, if two men see 
the truth (whether in art, philosophy or religion) and see it whole or nearly 
whole, it is likely that their recordings of it will show a reasonable degree of 
kinship. The question, however, of whether Shakespeare drew his ‘Aristotelian- 
ism’ from Aristotle or from the same ‘idea’ as did Aristotle himself is of minor 
importance here. What is significant, and this is clearly argued, is the essential 
likeness of Shakespeare’s practice to Aristotle’s ideal. Una EL is-FEermor. 


Shakespeare and the Actors. The Stage Business of His Plays (1660- 
1905). By ArtHuR Co.sy Spracue. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press; London: H. Milford. 1944. Pp. xxvi+440. $5.00; 28s. net. 

In his introduction Mr. Be om ay explains that ‘Stage business is a technical 
term, meaning action. It 


ers to things seen, rather than things heard, to what 
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the actors do, on the boards, when a play is performed. Business may accompany 
dialogue, or it may fill up moments of silence. Sometimes it is described by 
the dramatist in his stage directions; sometimes, as so often in Shakespeare’s 
plays, it is implicit in the speeches of the characters.’ The plays are considered 
in six chapters which deal respectively with The Comedies, The Histories, 
Hamlet, Othello, Macbeth, and The Other Tragedies. 

Most of the business described has been obtained from the original prompt- 
books used when some famous actor appeared in the performance of the play. 
Actors’ marked copies of the plays were also consulted. A list of 136 such 
promptbooks and marked copies is given at the end of the book. Many of the 
famous English and American, and a few foreign, actors and actresses of the 
past, from Betterton to Irving, appear in one or more of the plays. 

In his search for traditional stage business, and for evidence of its survival, 
Mr. Sprague compares, in each of the more important scenes of a play, the 
business used at different dates and by different actors. But, as he says, ‘it is 
for the player to decide upon the precise quality of the action, and then so re- 
present it that we are satisfied of its rightness’. He is thus led on from the 
business to consider the acting, for descriptions of which he quotes contemporary 
newspaper criticisms, memoirs and biographies. This is fortunate, as it does 
much to clothe the bare bones of promptbook stage directions with some life and 
interest. To follow the detailed comparisons the reader must have a copy of the 
play beside him, unless he knows the lines really well. 

No conclusions are drawn from the mass of material collected. It is left for the 
reader to draw his own, which will probably be that there is no evidence of 
survival of stage business from Shakespeare’s own time, but that there is 
evidence of survival at later dates among the comedians, for it is they, and to a 
considerable extent the critics, who have been the upholders of stage tradition. 
On the other hand the players of the leading parts are likely to find new business 
to suit their own interpretation of their part. As an example Mr. Sprague, when 
considering Lady Macbeth and quoting from Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons, 
writes that the actress herself tells of how Sheridan had come into her dressing- 
room just before the performance (February 2, 1785): 

He told me he had heard with the greatest surprise and concern that I meant to 
act it [“‘the sleeping scene’’] without holding the candle in my hand ; and, when 

I urged the impracticability of washing out that “damned spot’’, with the 

vehemence that was certainly implied by both her own words, and by those of 

her gentlewoman, he insisted, that if I did put the candle out of my hand, it 
would be thought a presumptuous innovation, as Mrs. Pritchard had always 
retained it in hers. ; 

The seventy odd pages of documentary notes, with the index of actors and 


prompters, add greatly to the value of this book as a work of reference. 
BERNARD JENKIN. 


From Shakespeare to Joyce. Authors and Critics ; Literature and Life. 
By E_mer Epcar SToLt. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co. 1944. Pp. xxiii 
+442. $3.50. 

Since the appearance of Shakespeare Studies in 1927 Professor Stoll’s public in 
this country has steadily increased. In his later books he has amplified and 
strengthened the considerable bridgehead which he then obtained in Shake- 
Spearean criticism, and he has made his position much more formidable by 
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a series of related studies, all developing from his original line of attack. The 
military metaphor is not inappropriate, for (as Dr. Stoll asserts in the Preface 
to this volume) his writing ‘has been and still is rather argumentative or con- 
troversial’. He has always, indeed, been ready for a fight, but he has always 
shown himself to be a courteous fighter, and one singularly well-equipped with 
all the most modern weapons of criticism. 

In this new volume he collects twenty-one separate studies, almost all the work 
of recent years. Five of them have not previously been published: of the rest, 
three first appeared in R.E.S., but the majority of them are reprinted from 
American journals, and since 1939 those journals have reached the English 
reader uncertainly or not at all. Dr. Stoll’s favourite territory has always been 
the drama, and it is so again in the present volume; but there are also several 
chapters on Milton, on ‘Psychoanalysis in Criticism’ (particularly as it has been 
applied to Dickens, Kipling, and James Joyce), on Browning, and on the 
relationship between literature and life. These, together with much incidental 
reference in the Shakespeare studies to books and writers of very different kinds, 
allow us to observe once again (there is never any parade of it) his wide and 
continually alert reading. It has always been characteristic of Dr. Stoll that he is 
able to support his own arguments by dicta drawn from the most diverse 
authorities: Chesterton (a favourite) and Mr. I. A. Richards, Aristotle and 
Chateaubriand, Lascelles Abercrombie (another favourite) and Coleridge, Shaw 
and Paul Valéry. His reading, too, is continually up to date; he is not one of 
those professors who neglect the younger generation of poets and critics ; if he 
cannot always approve, he can, and does, listen. 

There should be no doubt now that Dr. Stoll has earned for himself a per- 
manent place among the literary critics of the twentieth century. From Shake- 
Speare fo Joyee (is the title sardonic: the rake’s progress of English literature 
through the centuries?) has all his critical virtues: his learning, his scrupulous 
honesty, his seriousness of purpose, his pertinacity. At the same time, Dr. Stoll 
has never gone out of his way to attract readers, and this book is not always easy 
reading. His ideas have occasionally to be dug out of his sentences with un- 
necessary labour. His style is that of the scholar, knotty, gnarled, and at times 
inextricably convolved. He is the Edward Capell of modern Shakespearean 
scholars: it is never safe to ignore him, it is not always easy to understand him. 
Again, his favourite critical method is rather like that of the U.S. Navy drawn 
up in line of battle for the bombardment of some Pacific atoll. Dr. Stoll lays 
down a tremendous critical barrage ; and when he lifts it to take possession of his 
objective it has, as often as not, been blown to pieces. It is this method that he 
employs to demolish the late Mr. James Joyce, and the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion on this small strip of the literary beach seems disproportionate to the end to 
be achieved ; but Dr. Stoll would no doubt reply that it was not merely Joyce 
that had to be attacked, but the whole literary movement of which he was only 
one representative. The same method is employed again in the ‘Literature and 
Life’ studies, and ultimately with the same devastating effect. One welcomes the 
result—the victory of common sense over nonsense, of the informed mind over 
ignorance, of imagination and intelligence over pedantry—but one regrets that it 
should be gained by such an uneconomical expenditure of force. 

Yet how sane and stimulating Stoll is at his best. How shrewdly, for instance, 
he disposes of the easy notion that literature merely reflects life, and that the 
historian is free to deduce from, say, the comedies of Congreve the moral state 
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of the 1690’s. ‘Etherege and Congreve are not serious but witty, not veracious 
but comical, and much of their wit and comic effect lies in being (to the audience 
at least) cleverly startling and shocking.’ The comedy lies in the shock ; if no one 
is shocked, no one laughs. In the Shakespeare studies Dr. Stoll is for the most 
part on ground which is by now familiar to his followers ; but though his critical 
principles are no longer novel, the application of them to new material (e.g. 
‘Falstaff again’, ‘Modesty in the Audience’, ‘Jacques and the Antiquaries’) is 
always fresh and lively, and—what would no doubt please him best—always 
useful. The Milton essays, too, form a most interesting group ; and anyone who 
may have associated Dr. Stoll too exclusively with that sort of criticism which 
consists in applying critical principles to individual works of art should read the 
final chapter in this book, ‘From the Superhuman to the Human in Paradise 
Lost’. Here he shows himself to be delicately aware of the subtler rhythms and 
harmonies of Milton’s epic. 

From Shakespeare to Foyce is a miscellany ; but it is given unity by the author’s 
dominating principles and by his critical consistency. He has always held that 
‘a work of art does not (miraculously) change as the criticism changes’, and that 
his business as a critic is to discover and expound ‘the conscious or unconscious 
intention of the author’. In this book his search for truth is unwearied. The 
ardour of that pursuit is in itself impressive, and nothing in this latest volume 
offers any support for the distressing suggestion in the Preface that ‘this is 
likely to be my last volume of criticism’. James R. SUTHERLAND. 





Machiavelli’s ‘ The Prince,’ An Elizabethan Translation, Edited, with 

an introduction and note from a manuscript in the collection of Mr. Jules 
Furthman, by Harpin Craic. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press ; 
London: H. Milford. 1944. Pp. xlii+178. $3.50; 215. 6d. 
This edition of an English sixteenth-century translation of The Prince from 
a scholar of the standing of Professor Hardin Craig is an event of importance for 
students of English Machiavellianism in certain branches of Elizabethan drama, 
Nebulous conjecture as to the possible sources of certain ideas is reduced, if not 
to hard fact, to something near a solid basis when we know that three English 
translations have survived in sixteenth- and early seventeenth-century MSS., 
that these can be approximately dated by trustworthy authority and that we may 
assume a wide circulation. Here is the actual text of one of these, collated with 
the other MSS. of the same version and compared at significant points with the 
basal text, the Latin of Telius (1560), and the Italian text that was probably used 
as a supplement. 

Craig describes two sixteenth-century texts and one probably of the early 
seventeenth. The version he names A, of which the MS. here edited is the best 
example, must have reached a number of readers, for, “The interrelations of the 
various manuscripts in which these translations [A, B, C] are preserved indicates 
that one of the versions (A) at least must have been in circulation in considerable 
numbers’ (Introd., p. xix). The other MSS. of Group A, collated with the Furth- 
man, are Harl. 6795, Ashmole 792, and Harl. 967. To Group B (‘almost but not 
quite independent of version A’) belong Harl. 364 and its derivative, Harl. 2292. 
To Group C, a third a ntly independent version, is assigned MS. 251, 
Queen’s Coll. Oxford. This gives a total of seven MSS. representing three 
translations ; no mean supply of material for the would-be student of a book else 
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only accessible in the Italian text, the Latin and French versions and the travesty 
of Gentillet (the notorious Contre-Machiavel of 1576: English version, 1577). 

Certain likenesses between the hand of the Furthman MS. and the known 
hand of Thomas Kyd make it possible that the MS. here edited was his tran- 
scription. This leads us towards that world of conjecture as to the sources from 
which the Elizabethan dramatists drew their knowledge of Machiavelli, in which 
coincidence of phrase might prove a touchstone. The problem before students of 
Marlowe’s work, for example, is that of reconciling thoughts and ideas apparently 
derived from Gentillet (some of the semi-irrelevant villany of the Few of Malta) 
with material (the Prologue and certain sentiments of Barabbas, together with 
the key speeches of the Guise in the Massacre) which, though never precisely 
a translation from Machiavelli, is yet far closer to his genuine thought than 
anything in Gentillet. The reviewer has never succeeded in tracing any phrase 
of Marlowe’s to a corresponding phrase or sentence of Machiavelli’s (though 
one line in the Massacre comes near a sentence in the Discorsi). But this, with 
two men as closely akin as Marlowe and Machiavelli, proves nothing. If, however, 
in an English version, we were to find a phrase echoed by Marlowe, the situation 
would be cleared. 

To suggest that we are dissatisfied with what we have received would be 
graceless. But if Professor Craig would now discover and edit an English version 
of the Discorsi (which have, on the whole, some closer parallels in the plays) he 
might put before students of Marlowe’s mind and thought the means of solving 
one of their most stubborn problems. ' Una ELtis-Fermor. 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s ‘De Religione Laici’. Edited and translated 
by Harotp R. Hutcueson. (Yale Studies in English, vol. 98.) New Haven: Yale 
University Press ; London: H. Milford. 1944. Pp. x+199. 20s. net. 


Lord Herbert of Cherbury has been better served in this generation than in any 
since his time. Besides Moore Smith’s edition of the Poems, English and Latin in 
1923, Mr. Meyrick Carré produced in 1937 an English translation of De Veritate, 
and now comes an edition of the Latin text of De Religione Laici with a transla- 
tion by Mr. Hutcheson. There is a serviceable introduction. The editor follows 
up the hint given in the Autobiography that Herbert had benefited from the 
‘learned conversation’ of ‘that incomparable scholar Isaac Casaubon’. There are, 
however, a few misunderstandings. Herbert’s allusion to ‘Monsieur Mennon my 
fellow scholar’ means no more than that they had both taken lessons in the 
riding school of M. Disancourt, whose ‘academy’ is mentioned in the same 
sentence. In saying that ‘lack of previous association’ explains Herbert’s ‘un- 
concern for the cause of Parliament’, Mr. Hutcheson overlooks, as the D.V.B. 
also does, that he was M.P. for about six years. In commenting on his dubious 
réle in the Civil War, it would have been useful to compare the part played by 
his kinsman, the fourth Earl of Pembroke. Mr. Hutcheson pleads ‘tradition’ for 
calling Herbert’s mother ‘Lady Herbert’, but the only ground for the ‘tradition’ 
is that Walton gave to Donne’s sonnet the heading “To the Lady Magdalen 
Herbert’, but Donne himself addressed his letters, in the year before she became 
Lady Danvers, “To the worthiest Lady, Mrs. Magdalen Herbert’. There is no 
contemporary warrant for ‘Lady Herbert’. 

* There appear to be two misprints. On p. 3, ll. 9 and 10 have been transposed. On 
P. 5, judging by - quotation of the same passage on p. xxvii, a bracket has dropped after 
adioyned in i. 7. 
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Mr. Hutcheson gives a clear exposition of Herbert’s philosophy. He is the first 
to detect that some of the characteristic ideas, expressed in identical words, are 
found in a speech by an unnamed and perhaps fictitious speaker in the House of 
Commons in 1529, as reported in Herbert’s Henry the Eighth. Herbert sought 
to find a rational basis for religion and believed himself to detect five ‘common 
notions’ which were ‘inscribed’ in the mind of all normal men. Locke would 
have no difficulty in showing that these notions were not as universally held as 
Herbert thought, and other critics would note his defective sense of the cor- 
porate element in religion. Yet his was an interesting attempt to raise religion 
above the contentions of the day. Mr. Basil Willey (whose name is not found in 
the bibliography) calls De Religione Gentilium ‘one of the first sympathetic 
studies of the non-Christian religions’, and Professor Webb calls it ‘a pioneer 
work on comparative religion’. Similarly De Religione Laici is a remarkable plea 
for religious toleration in a polemical age. 

There is one unfortunate oversight. The editor seems to be unaware of the 
early draft in Herbert’s own hand of a short English treatise entitled Religio 
Laici. The manuscript is in the National Library of Wales, and Professor H. G. 
Wright printed the text in the Review of English Studies for April 1933. Mr. 
Hutcheson’s views of the relation of this early draft to the Latin treatise first 
printed in 1645 would have been valuable. He might also have drawn upon 
Herbert’s original English where any sentences of the Latin treatise coincide. A 
translator of Herbert’s intractable Latin (if it is his, not Thomas Master’s) has 
a difficult task, and Mr. Hutcheson has not always succeeded. Cicero should 
have reminded him that sentire often means to think, not feel, and colere to wor- 
ship, not nourish, and that dirimere controversias is to adjust or compose, not to 
disturb, them. ‘Sacrificial’ is a colourless rendering of Patellarii, the ‘platter- 
gods’ of Plautus. Fidei symbolum had been for centuries the recognized term for 
acreed, and the English word ‘symbol’ was often used in Herbert’s day in that 
sense ; Mr. Hutcheson’s ‘mutual token of faith’ has no such associations. 

There is an excellent bibliography. F. E. HUTCHINSON. 


SHORT NOTICE 


The Yale Review Anthology. Edited with an Introduction by WILBuR 

Cross and HeLen MacAree. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942 ; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1944. Pp. 406. $2.75 ; 18s. 6d. net. 
This is a rich and satisfying selection from nearly forty years of The Yule Review: the 
earliest contribution is that glimpse of a serener world, A Pilgrim in Concord by Henry A. 
Beers, of 1914, and the latest are Carl Becker’s Making Democracy Safe in the World 
(1942) and Paul Horgan’s delicate story The Peach Stone of the same year. Between those 
years there is such varied food for enjoyment as H. L. Mencken’s The American Language, 
Clarence Day’s The Greatest Love Story in the World (that model of subtle poetic inter- 
pretation), Walter Lippmann’s Second-Best Statesmen, Alvin Johnson’s The Happy Valley, 
Erskine Caldwell’s riotous Country Full of Swedes and James Still’s heartbreaking The Egg 
Tree. It is merely personal taste which names these rather than others ; there is nothing 
unworthy in the volume, and much for which to be grateful to the editors’ discernment in 
first printing the contributions in the Review and then selecting them for this —- 











SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By ALIcE WALKER 


DuRHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, Vol. 37, No. 1, December 1944— 
Marvell and Nature (M. F. E. Rainbow), pp. 22-7. 


Eun, Vol. 11, No. 3, September 1944— 

The Steet Speech and Spenser’s (?) Axiochus (Marshall W. S. Swan), pp. 
161-81. 
The case for Munday’s authorship. 

Dekker’s Cupid and Psyche and Thomas Heywood (W. L. Halstead), pp. 
182-91. 

The romantic side of Dr. Johnson (Thomas Pyles), pp. 192-212. 

Shakespeare in the eighteenth-century novel (Robert Gale Noyes), pp. 213-36 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, Vol. 7, No. 4, August 1944— 
Thomas Hill: an Elizabethan Huxley (Francis R. Johnson), pp. 329-51. 


Letters to Sophia (Randall Stewart), pp. 387-95. 
Hawthorne’s ‘Love Letters’ in the Huntington Library. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. 59, No. 1, January 1944 (Addendum)— 
The Ruin again (Stephen J. Herben), pp. 72-4. 
A reply to Miss Hotchner’s arguments. 


————- No. 11, November 1944— 

An immediate source for Faerie Queene, Bk. V, Proem (John Leon Lievsay), 
pp. 469~72. 
In Robert Ashley’s translation of Le Roy’s Vicissitude des Choses. 

More Irish words in Spenser (Roland M. Smith), pp. 472-7. 

Wad (Ralph B. Allen), pp. 478-80. 
Its use in the sense of ‘fishline’. 

Alysoun’s other tonne (Arthur K. Moore), pp. 481-3. 

George Herbert’s ‘sycomore’ (Don Cameron Allen), pp. 493-5. 
An explanation of its use (in “The World’) with reference to the fig-tree of Genesis. 


NOTEs AND QueriEs, Vol. 187, October 21, 1944— 
The Ro West London Theatre in the nineteenth century (Leslie J. R. 
y), P PP- 182-4. 
Hewthoras’s use of T'ypee (Harold H. Scudder), pp. 184-6. 
ear bong pecer letters of John Gibson Lockhart to John Wilson Croker 
Strout), pp. 186-8. 
Stee ovember 4, pp. 206-10; November 18, pp. 225-7. 
Notes on XIX Century Drama 1800-1850 (St. Vincent Troubridge), p. 189. 


— November 4— 
The text of King Henry V (Ed.), pp. 200-3. 
A synopsis of a pamphlet, by Mr. aes R. Cole, in defence of the Folio text. 
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Notes AND Queries, November 18— 
Some uncollected letters of Mrs. Browning (Frances Price), pp. 227-31. 
A note on Wells Gardner Darton & Co. Ltd. (Charles D. Williams), pp. 
232-3. 
Fatt a Drama publications. 
Notes on various publishers of the Juvenile Drama (Gerald Morice), pp. 


233-4. 


December 2— 
An English xv-century pilgrimage poem (E. S. de Beer), pp. 244-8. 
Victorian editors and Victorian delicacy (T. C. D.), pp. 251-3. 
The suppressions and alterations in the All the Year Round text of Is He Popenjoy? 
Further long life to the Juvenile Drama (Gerald Morice), pp. 253-5. 
A Dickens Manuscript (A. H. W. Fynmore), p. 255. 
Owners of Our Mutual Friend. 


December 16— 
Two issues of Goldsmith’s Bee (Douglas Knight), p. 276. 








December 30— 

Some Chaucer allusions, 1923-42 (B. J. Whiting), pp. 288-91. 
Alice Meynell: some uncollected verse (Fanny Price), pp. 295~7. 
The text of King Henry V (M. H. Dodds), p. 302. 


In defence of ‘a table of green fields’. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, Vol. 59, 
No. 3, September 1944— 

The Processus Talentorum (Towneley xxiv) (Mendel G. Frampton), pp. 
646-54. 

The cult of the poet in renaissance emblem literature (Robert J. Clements), 
pp. 672-85. 

Tamburlaine’s malady (Johnstone Parr), pp. 696-714. 

The problem of authorship of Eastward Ho (Percy Simpson), pp. 715-25. 

Elizabeth Rowe and the Countess of Hertford (Helen Sard Hughes), pp. 
726-46. 

The Deserted Village and Goldsmith’s social doctrines (Howard J. Bell, Jr.), 
PP: 747-72- ; 

Emile in eighteenth-century England (James H. Warner), pp. 773-91. 

Wordsworth and Burns (Russell Noyes), pp. 813-32. 

Oscar Wilde and the devil’s advocate (Arthur H. Nethercot), pp. 833-50. 


Texas University Liprary CHRONICLE, Vol. 1, No. 1, Summer 1944— 
Nugae Academicae: some remarks on the Alvearie of John Barret (James H. 
Sledd), pp. 19-26. 


Times Lirerary SUPPLEMENT, October 7, 1944— 
Juvenile drama: a Birmingham bequest (Phyllis Hartnoll), p. 492. 
Continued October 14, p. 504. 





October 14— 
The Crummleses (Gerald O. Richword), p. 499. 
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Times Lirerary SUPPLEMENT, October 21— 
Trollope on church affairs (Ralph Edwards), p. 516. 


November 4— 
Fulke Greville’s birth (Marjorie McM. Morgan), p. 535. 


———— November 11— 
John Skelton and the Tilneys (J. G. Tilney-Bassett), p. 547. 


———— November 18— 
Pure Serene (Douglas Bush), p. 559. 


November 25— 
Ada Buisson (Montague Summers), p. 576. 
Reply from F. B. Evans, December, 23, p. 621. 
Juvenile drama (M. Willson Disher), p. 576. 


— December 16— 


A Jacobean text (James Craigie), p. 611. 
Enquiry concerning the whereabouts of a Jacobean MS. volume from which 
Halliwell extracted the pieces in Poetical Miscellanies, issued by the Percy Society 


in 1845. 


December 23— 
King Lear, IV. iii. 29-32 (B. Goulding Brown), p. 619. 
Mr. Weekes and Dr. Dodd (‘Serendip (Prince)’), p. 624. 


December 30— 
Harington’s sources (Margret G. Trotter), p. 631. 
The date of Donne’s birth (H. W. Garrod), p. 636. 








